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... just a few things: 


IN APRIL, 1952, SOCIAL ORDER re- 
called the great social achievement in 
the United States of Frederick P. Ken- 
kel. The occasion was the regretted 
death of this noted social pioneer, and 
the article was prepared for the maga- 
zine by another pioneer, Father Albert 
Muntsch, S.J. The centenary of the 
Central-Verein, which Mr. Kenkel di- 
rected for many fruitful years and the 
approaching silver jubilee of Quadrage- 
simo Anno, which Mr. Kenkel helped 
to make known in this country, give 
occasion for further consideration of 
his achievement. 

The author of the article on Mr. 
Kenkel is thoroughly acquainted with 
his life and career. Sister M. Elizabeth 
completed a study of the social thought 
of Kenkel as her doctoral thesis in so- 
ciology at Saint Louis University. She 
is now teaching at the Ursuline College 
of Paola, Kansas. 


AN ITEM PRINTED in “Trends” this 
month reports the efforts being made 
by federal authorities to determine more 
precisely who are the unemployed in the 
United States. A similar identifica- 
tion of those who receive low incomes 
in this country is equally important, 
but available income-distribution data 
give only limited information. 

Dr. Gladys W. Gruenberg, who is on 
leave of absence from her position as 
assistant professor of economics at St. 
Louis University, reviews recent studies 
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of U. S. income distribution and pre- 
sents what data are to be found about 
the identity of low-income recipients. 
Dr. Gruenberg is the author of “Trade 
Unionism at the which 
appeared in our January issue this year. 


¢ rossroads,”’ 


e 
EARLY THIS YEAR James R. Schneid 
proposed in the March issue of soctal 
ORDER that Americans who share a 
Christian, democratic ideal of political 
life and action unite in an association 
that would work for the realization of 
those ideals. Freed from both religious 
and political ties, the group would per 
form in the area of political life much 
the same function as the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists. 

Iwo months Edward R. O 
Connor expressed misgivings about the 
proposal in our May 
other reasons, he stressed the possibili- 
ties that Schneid’s 
“Friends of the People and Freedom” 
would 


later 
issue. Among 


members of Mr. 


their role 
work for exclusively re- 


themselves confound 
and actually 
ligious objectives and that, even if they 
avoided this 
misunderstand their purpose. 


confusion, others might 
In the present issue, Mr. Schneid re- 
He acknowl- 
edges the two possibilities but claims 


turns to the discussion. 


that they can be avoided if the two 
realms are kept clearly distinct. His 
article undertakes to clarify the ways 
in which the distinction must be main- 
tained. 
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PEOPLE IN THE United States have 
not been notably interested in theoreti- 
cal Marxism. Years ago Boudin pub- 
lished a short exposition of Marxist 
thought, and a generation later Sachs, 
Eastman and Hook gave it serious an- 
alysis as a coherent system of philoso- 
phy. But most discussion has been con- 
cerned with personalities (a tendency 
to which socialists seem prone) and in 
more recent times with the activities of 
communists and their associates in the 
contemporary society of America. 

Professor Francis G. Wilson is dis- 
satisfied with Mr. H. B. Mayo’s work, 
Democracy and Marxism, primarily be- 
cause it does not attempt to deal with 
Marxism as an internally coherent body 
of thought. It may seem to readers who 
are acquainted with Mayo’s book that 
Dr. Wilson misses the point rather bad- 
ly. Mayo insists that Marxism is not a 
rigid system, that its meanings shift 
continuously, adjusting to modifications 
in the world-reality which it must in- 
tellectually organize. But Dr. Wilson 
contends that Marxism claims—and at- 
tempts—to be a metaphysic, that it is 
not shifted willy-nilly by changing 
events and circumstances, that it shifts 
dynamically by the logical compulsions 
of its own coherence, that it must be 
recognized and respected as a system of 
thought. Then only can it be dealt 
with intellectually. 

This is a different matter, of course, 
from dealing with communist propa- 
ganda. When the forerunners of Marx- 
ism tell the peasants of Malaya and 
Thailand, “Father Mao is coming,” we 
are confronted with a quite different 
problem. But the task which Mr. Mayo 
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attempts (unsatisfactorily in Dr. Wil- 
son’s judgment) is equally important. 
The recent announcement that Father 
Gustave Wetter’s Dialectical Material- 
ism of the Soviet Union will soon be 
issued in English by Praeger will be wel- 
comed by all who recognize the point 
of Dr. Wilson’s essay. 


Last DecemMBer Father Thomas 
published in sociaAL ORDER the initial 
article of a series analyzing the prob- 
lem of the American Catholic family 
in an evolving society. In this article 
he laid down five basic propositions that 
must be understood and applied if the 
Catholic family is to meet the problem 
of cultural change in the United States 
intelligently. Without an understand- 
ing of the processes at work and of 
their impact upon family activities, 
structures and values, it is likely that 
Catholics will either rigidly _ resist 
change or supinely accept serious dis- 
integration. 

In the second-last article of the 
series, which appears in the present is- 
sue, Father Thomas develops the fifth 
proposition: 

In a society undergoing rapid change, 
disorganization and conflict may arise 
either from the failure to adjust some in- 
stitutions or practices to modifications in 
others (cultural lag), or from the intro- 
duction of changes in institutions and 
practices based on a shift in basic value 
premises, 

The final article in the series will 
appear in the November issue. 


FP. 1G, Si. 
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Kenkel and Solidarism 


SisrER M. ExizaBetH Dye, O.S.U. 


R. F. P. KENKEL—American 
Catholic social pioneer, suc- 
cessor of Pope Leo XIII and 
predecessor to Pope Pius XI—considered 
himself a follower of Karl von Vogel- 
sang and Heinrich Pesch, S.J. He was 
ever careful to give these latter a prom- 
inent place in the formation of his 
social thought. This is not surprising 
when one considers Mr. Kenkel’s paren- 
tal, cultural and lingual heritage. 
Henry and Albertine Kenkel came 
to New York from Germany in 1848. 
Albertine was a noted singer, so they 
began a series of concert tours which 
took them to German intellectual cen- 
ters—Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee, Louisville, Chicago, 
St. Louis and New Orleans. In 1856 
they established a permanent home in 
Chicago. Here, the Kenkels were ac- 
tive in German cultural circles. Here, 
too, their son, Frederick Albert Phil- 
lip, was born on October 16, 1863. 
Although receiving the major portion 
of his education in the United States, 
Frederick also studied in Austria 
(1872-73) and Germany (1881-85). 
Growing up in the generation fol- 
lowing the Civil War, Mr. Kenkel saw 
the industrial expansion and commer- 
cial development which changed the 
economic and cultural life of the 
United States. Though reared in ex- 
ceptional comfort, Mr. Kenkel could 
not but notice and be influenced by 
events which were transpiring in Amer- 
ica during his boyhood and early man- 
hood. 
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NOTED INJUSTICE 


Returning to Chicago from Europe 
and entering the business world as pub- 
lisher and bookseller in the mid-1880’s, 
he became aware of the crying need 
for reform. Those characteristics em- 
phasized in his early home training—a 
sense of right and wrong, of freedom 
and justice for all—awakened his so- 
cial conscience. He noted that those 
whose only property was the work of 
their hands were unable to supply basic 
human needs and that those who owned 
property also possessed power to direct 
politically and 
He found himself rejecting 


society economically, 
socially. 
liberalism 
Equally un- 
acceptable was the solution presented 
by Karl Marx and the socialists. 


the explanation economic 
offered for the situation. 


The 1890’s were significant in chart- 
ing the course Kenkel’s life was to fol- 
low. The most consequential period 
was the time—May, 1891 to February, 
1892—which he spent at St. Francis 
Solanus College in Quincy, Illinois. His 
study here opened vistas of 
thought and action. In reading Rerum 
Novarum he realized that the Com- 
munist Manifesto was not to be the 
only “charter” for the working classes. 
Although socialism had gained an im- 
mediate advantage in the years between 
the Communist Manifesto and Rerum 
Novarum, the church had been mar- 


new 


shaling her forces: Cardinal Gibbons 
in the United States, Cardinal Man- 
ning in England, Cardinal Langenieux, 


Albert de Mun and Leon Harmel in 
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france, Bishop von Kettler in Germany 
and Karl von Vogelsang in Austria. 

Kenkel’s language and cultural back- 
ground being what they were, he nat- 
urally turned to German and Austrian 
schools of social thought as_ chief 
sources for information concerning 
Christian principles and their applica- 
tion to the social problem. The col- 
lection of German books and the Jesuit 
periodical Stimmen aus Maria Laach in 
the St. Francis Solanus library per- 
mitted him to obtain the socio-religious 
ind socio-philosophical background 
which was to form the substructure 
of his future social thought. 


SOCIAL THOUGHT 

In Karl von Vogelsang, Mr. Kenkel 
found one who had devoted himself to 
reawakening the idea of the Christian 
society. He found him to be basically 
conservative, his conservatism consisted 
of recognizing the existing order but 
in reconstructing this order on the 
basis of Christian principles. Dr. 
Franz Mueller summed up Vogelsang’s 
influence upon Mr. Kenkel thus: 

Mr. Kenkel sided with the Austrian 
School of Catholic social reform, partic 
(Kenkel) has 

in two cultures 
he is able to project imaginatively 
his own consciousness into the German 


ularly with Vogelsang 


the gift of thinking 


und Austrian mind and particularly into 
the radically anti-capitalistic attitude of 

those who favor a reconstruction of 
ocial economy along corporate-vocational 


lines 


Mr. Kenkel’s acceptance of Vogel- 
sang’s social thought had a two-fold 
effect: First, it prepared him to see the 
significance of Rerum Novarum and 
the obligation of ‘every one” to “put 
his hand to work which falls to his 
share, and that at once and immediately, 
lest the evil which is already so great 
may by delay become absolutely be- 


Mueller, Letter, 1950. 


yond remedy.”” Second, it led him to 
become a Christian solidarist. 

During the 1890’s, too, Mr. Kenkel 
first came into contact with the writ- 
ings of Heinrich Pesch, S.J., and his 
system of Christian solidarism, a social 
philosophy which pointed out a course 
of action in keeping with the nature 
of man and society.” Individualism 
and collectivism omit one or the other 
of the two basic facts of human life: 
first, that the individual has an inviol- 
able responsibility to God, in Whom 
he has his ultimate end; and _ second, 
that man is essentially ordered to so- 
ciety for the attainment of his proxi- 
mate end. Christian solidarism co- 
ordinated these two basic facts into a 
social system in which the group and 
the individual are so ordered as to be 
morally bound to seek the respective 
end of each—the common good and 
the perfection of the individual.* 

THREE SOURCES 

Thus, from a _ threefold source— 
Vogelsang, Leo XIII and Pesch—Mr. 
Kenkel received the impetus from 
which stemmed the vigor, the zeal, the 
enthusiasm and the perseverance which 
were to mark his struggle for social 
justice and social charity. 

To Mr. Kenkel the call of Catholic 
social action was clear. Leo XIII and his 
predecessors had placed the burden of 
Christian social reconstruction squarely 
on the shoulders of Catholics. The press- 
ing question for him was how he could 
best carry his share of this burden. As 


* Pope Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, Paulist 
Press, New York, 1939, p. 36. 
Franz Mueller, “I Knew Heinrich Pesch,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (April, 1951) 147-52; Goetz 
Briefs, ‘“‘Pesch and His Contemporaries,” 
ibid., 1 (April, 1951) 153-60; Goetz Briefs, 
“Economics of Heinrich Pesch,” ibid., 3 
(December, 1953) 447-51. 
Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Christian Soli 
darism and Labor-Management Committees 
of World War II, (Unpublished thesis of 
the Sociology Department, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, 1945), pp. 23-24. 
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an individual there would be times 
when he would be able to do effective 
work, but more, he knew, was demand- 
ed of him and his fellow Christians. 
The problem had grown to such magni- 
tude and the difficulties were so great 
that the solution was only to be found 
in organized effort by all Christians. 

As logical as this course of action 
seemed to him, he found that the vast 
majority of American Catholics re- 
fused to acknowledge the existence of 
a social problem in the United States, 
much less the need for concerted ac- 
His problem, then, was to join 
his voice to those few who recognized 
the urgency of Rerum Novarum. 
What channel, he asked himself, would 
offer the greatest possibilities for in- 
fluencing the many who were oblivious 
to the problem facing Western man at 
the turn of the century? 


CHOSE JOURNALISM 


tion. 


Mr. Kenkel became convinced grad- 
ually that as a Catholic journalist he 
would be able to widen his sphere of 
influence and find a satisfactory out- 
let for his convictions. Consequently, 
in 1896, he began his career as a jour- 
nalist, a career which was also an apos- 
tolate and which offered him the chan- 
nel through which he could contribute 
his share towards solving the social 
problem by social criticism, by making 
known the papal program of social re- 
form and by urging Catholics to social 
action. 

The New World, Katholisches Wo- 
chenblatt and Amerika—each in its 
turn preparing the way for the next, 
each representing a wider field of in- 
fluence and each making more definite 
in Mr. Kenkel’s mind the part he could 
play in the reconstruction of society— 
were but stepping stones towards his 
appointment in 1909 as Director of 
the Central Bureau of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America and editor 
of its publication, Central-Blatt and 
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Social Justice, thus placing him in a 
position which would enable him to 
exert a significant influence upon Cath- 
olic social action. 

Of the early years of Mr. Kenkel’s 
with the Central Bureau, 
Louis Francis Budenz says: 

If any one at 
inspired the Central Bureau, the reply 
could readily be made: “Christian Solli- 


This was the theme most fre- 
} 


association 


were to inquire what 


darism.” 
quently discussed in the pages 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice. 
the organized expression of the papal en 
cyclical on the “Condition of Labor” as 
brought forward particularly by the Jesuit 
Fathers, Heinrich Pesch and Victor Cath- 
rein 2 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
(since 1940 Social Justice Review) was 
the periodical used by Mr. Kenkel to 


It was 


enlighten and influence Central Verein 
members. He saw them as 
through which he could work towards 
the reconstruction of society. Conse- 
quently, a compendium of his social 
thought can be obtained by a study of 
the articles he either edited or wrote 
in this publication from 1909 to 1951. 
Although his encyclopedic knowledge 
would lead him to write and edit arti 
cles on various subjects, the core of 
his social thought was along the lines 


a nucleus 


now to be indicated. 

Taking the principles emphasized by 
Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum, Mr. 
Kenkel applied them to the situation 
he found in the United States. Dur- 
ing the years 1909-1930, Mr. Kenkel’s 
chief significance lay in his discussion 
of the following topics: 1. the social 
problem, 2. social study and social ac- 
tion, 3. liberalism and socialism, 4. 
property, 5. labor and the unions, 6. 
the state and Christian 
Herein he points out his position in 
regard to solving the social problem. 
He actively supports Christian social 


solidarism. 


5 Louis Francis Budenz, This Is My Story 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, p. 35 
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reform on the basis of solidarity. This 
reform, rejecting individualistic capi- 
talism and communistic socialism, de- 
mands the reconstruction of society in 
accordance with specific Christian 
ideals. And, for him, Christian solidar- 
ism presented a concrete plan for this 
reconstruction of society. Mr. Ken- 
kel’s repeated emphasis upon this pro- 
gram of action echoes Pope Leo XIII 
when, in Rerum Novarum, he said: 
.. . if society is to be cured now, in no 
other way can it be cured but by the 
return to the Christian life and Christian 
institutions. When a society is perishing, 
the true advice to give to those who 
would restore it is, to recall it to the prin- 


° . 6 
ciples from which it sprang... . 


To the readers of Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice, Pope Pius XI’s descrip- 
tion of the social problem, its causes and 
its solution in Ouadragesimo Anno came 
as no surprise but rather as a continued 
discussion of situations and application 
of principles to which they were ac- 
customed. Pius XI developed more 
fully the economic and social doctrines 
of Leo XIII. Pius XI emphasized more 
pointedly that the solution of the so- 
cial problem lay in the “reform of in- 
stitutions and correction of morals.’ 
In reading the pages of Central-Blatt 
and Social Justice in the 1930’s one 
could very well think that one were 
reading a commentary on Quadrage- 
simo Anno. From 1931 to 1951, Mr. 
Kenkel’s social thought can be sum- 
marized under three focal points: 1. a 
delineation of the social problem, 2. a 
diagnosis of the social problem and 3. 
the solutions of the social problem and 
their consequences upon man and so- 
ciety. Again, the keynote was that 
struck in Rerum Novarum and pro- 
longed in Ouadragesimo Anno—social 
® Pope Leo XIII, op. cit., p. 18. 


7 Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1942, p. 30. 
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reform based on solidarity and aimed 
toward the reconstruction of society. 


What Philip Taft has said of 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno can very well be quoted as de- 
scriptive of the social thought of Mr. 
Kenkel as expressed in Amerika but 
more especially in Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice, affirming the foundation 
of the type of social action for which 
he stood: 


Both Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno show a keen insight into 
the problems of their age. Both encycli- 
cals stress reform by moderate means. 
While they denounce the doctrines of 
laissez-faire, they see great evils in the 
complete subordination of the individual 
to an all powerful state. The method of 
achieving improvement in economic rela- 
tions is through groups such as trade 
unions, and laws directed against spe 
cific evils. There are no all-embracing 
panaceas, but readers of the encyclicals, 
irrespective of religion, can find ther 
eloquent appeals in behalf of justice and 
human dignity ... .° 


Mr. Kenkel had the courage to ac- 
cept Leo XIII’s challenge and to make 
the choice of life’s work which enabled 
him to accept and to influence others 
to accept the responsibility of work- 
ing toward the restoration of Christian 
society. That was the ideal he set for 
himself, and, within the limits set by 
human nature and his personal temper- 
ament, he labored for its attainment 
for over fifty years. His was a “spirit 
which boldly faces the gigantic tasks 
of our age, which with generous de- 
cision is intent on uniting in fruitful 
harmony the first and essential duty of 
individual sanctification and apostolic 
activity for the spread of the kingdom 
of God.””° 


@ 


Philip Taft, “The Popes Point the Way to 
Social Justice,” America, 73 (April 22, 
1950) p. 83. 

Pope Pius XII, Summi Pontificatus, Paul 
ist Press, New York, n.d., p. 22. 
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U. S. Income Distribution 


RECENT TRENDS 


GLapys W. GRUENBERG 


CONOMISTS, sociologists, law- 
makers and moralists have long 
been concerned with the prob- 

lems of low-income groups and the 
burdens which society must bear as re- 
sult of their privations. Some few ex- 
tremists consider equality of income 
distribution as a standard of 
and welcome any indication that the 
gap between the top and the bottom is 
narrowing. 


justice 


Due to the emotional content of the 
subject, few dare to suggest that this 
gap should be widened. Instead at- 
tention is called to the dangers that 
can result from raising low incomes 
at the expense of high incomes, 
especially in the area of investment 
incentives. There seems to be little 
disagreement about the desirability of 
a distribution of income within the 
economy which will permit more and 
more people to obtain a higher and 
higher standard of living. There is 
great debate, however, about the means 
which should be employed to effect this 
goal. 


The battle lines were clearly drawn 
in the 1930’s when the Great Depres- 
sion was used as evidence that inequal- 
ity of income distribution was one of 
the causes of the unhealthy economic 
situation. Economists began to recog- 
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nize the necessity of broadening the 
base of consumption by raising low 
incomes because of their higher pro- 
pensity to consume.’ This 
nomics” influenced many of the New 
Deal policies, especially in the areas of 
taxation and social security. 


ec 2 
new eco- 


Better Data 


At the same time, in response to the 
need for factual data on the subject 
of income, the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, a private organization, 
began analyzing income-tax returns in 
search for income patterns and trends 


‘ . ‘ or 
in national income and product.” Goy- 


1 John Maynard Keynes, the late British 
economist, is usually credited with enun 
ciating the relationship between income 
distribution and national consumption; see 
J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Em 
ployment, Interest and Money, Harcourt, 
New York, 1936, pp. 89-131. The propen 
sity to consume may be defined as the ratio 
between income and consumption. The 
lower-income groups tend to have a higher 
propensity to consume since they tend to 
spend a greater proportion of their in- 
comes than the higher income groups. The 
latter therefore have a higher propensity 
to save. Cf. Lawrence R. Klein, The Key 
nesian Revolution, Macmillan, New York, 
1947; Seymour E. Harris (ed.), The New 
Economics, Knopf, New York, 1947. 


The Bureau’s Studies in Income and 
Wealth, begun in 1937, are the best known. 
However, many NBER volumes on income 
have been published independent of this 
series, the most recent contribution being 


to 
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ernment agencies too concerned them- 
selves with income distribution. The 
Office of Business Economics of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce regularly reports on national 
income and its distribution,* and the 
study of income growth has formed a 
basis for reports and recommendations 
by the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers’ as well as the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic 
Report and its Subcommittee on Low- 
Income Families.” The American Eco- 
nomic Association has also devoted two 
of its recent meetings to the subject.” 

To the egalitarians the available evi- 
dence shows how little has been ac- 
complished in the direction of income 
equality in the last 20 years, while to 
their opponents it proves that a social 
revolution has taken place a la Robin 
Hood, threatening to cut off the sources 
of private investment and_ ultimately 
leading us down the road to socialism.’ 


Simon S. Kuznets, Shares of Upper In 
come Groups in Income and Savings, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York, 1953. 

’ United States Department of Commerce, 
Income Distribution in the United States, 
by Size, 1944-50, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, 1953; “Income Distribu- 
tion in the United States, 1950-53,” 
Survey of Current Business, 35 (March, 
1955) 14-27. 


The Economic Report of the President, 
January 1949, Appendix B; The Economic 
Report of the President, January 1950, 
pp. 96-98. 

United States Congress, Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Families, Low-Income Fam- 
ilies and Economic Stability, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1950; Mak 
ing Ends Meet on Less Than $2,000 a 
Year, 1952. 

8’ American Economic Review, 42 (May, 1952) 
507-70; American Economic Review, 44 
(May, 1954) 236-78. 

Cf. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Committee on Economic Policy, Maintain 
ing Prosperity, Washington, 1953, pp. 17- 
24, 37-41; A. P. Lerner and Frank D. Gra- 
ham (ed.), Planning and Paying for Full 
Employment, Princeton, 1946, pp. 163-220; 
Allan G. B. Fisher, ‘Alternative Tech- 
niques for Promoting Equality in a Capi- 
talistic Society,” American Economic 
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Since policy determinations in this 
connection must be made at every ses- 
sion of Congress when revisions in tax 
and social security laws are considered, 
citizens should be aware of the prob- 
lems involved and their alternative 
solutions. 


Some Problems 


Many questions must be answered 
before an informed opinion can be ren- 
dered. First, what has been the na- 
ture of the change in income distribu- 
tion? Second, is the direction of the 
trend to be spurred or inhibited, and at 
what rate? Finally, what government 
policies will accomplish the desired ob- 
jective? Inherent in these questions 
is the more basic difficulty of what 
constitutes an adequate income. 

Statistical data on income payments 
are usually stated in monetary terms. 
This limitation tends to understate 
income whenever payments in_ kind, 
especially in the form of services, food- 
stuffs and housing, constitute a signifi- 
cant proportion of income. This down- 
ward bias has been traditionally con- 
sidered applicable to low-income recip- 
ients since this group is most likely 
to receive gratuities and is made up of 
a large proportion of farm families, 
many of whom do not make monetary 
outlays for food or housing.” Recently, 


Review, 40 (May, 1950) 356-68. Contra 
Henry C. Simons, Economic Policy for a 
Free Society, University of Chicago, 1948; 
D. McC. Wright, “Income Distribution 
Reconsidered,” in IJncome, Employment 
and Public Policy, Norton, New York, 
1948, pp. 159-176; Harold G. Moulton, 
Income and Economic Progress, Brookings, 
Washington, 1935, pp. 72-83. For an ex- 
cellent statement of a middle-of-the-road 
position, see Henry M. Oliver, Jr., A 
Critique of Socio-Economic Goals, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, 1954, pp. 58 
100. An analysis of a similar problem in 
England may be found in Alan T. Pea 
cock, Income Redistribution and Social 
Policy, Jonathan Cape, London, 1954. 
Cf. Hazel Kyrk. “The Income Distribution 
As a Measure of Economic Welfare,” Amer 
ican Economic Review, 40 (May, 1950) 
342-55. 
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however, with rising tax liabilities, 
business executives are benefiting from 
unlimited expense accounts and below- 
par stock purchase plans which consti- 
tute substantial additions to their in- 
come. Trust funds for deferring in- 
come payments have also become popu- 
lar and add to the downward bias of 
current income reports.” 


Another source of income which 
cannot be stated in monetary terms 
consists of services rendered by the 
community. Education, police and 
fre protection as well as certain rec- 
reational facilities and medical services 
have become accepted responsibilities 
of various levels of government. While 
these services are available to all, peo- 
ple do not take advantage of them on 
an equal basis. 
were formerly available only to those 
who could afford them. Today they 
represent a form of income and an im- 
provement in living standards which 
statistics On income distribution fail to 
take into consideration. This is like- 
wise true of the continuing services 
of durable consumer goods, especially 
those which reduce household drudgery 
and which may be a substitute for hu- 
man labor. 


Most of these services 


Minimum Income 


Thus, the problem of income defini- 
tion is not simple. But since we are 
concerned here with comparisons, in- 
adequacy of income and its distribution 
time, some monetary minimum 
must be selected as a point of refer- 
ence. Even this is not a simple prob- 
The first report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Low-Income Families sug- 
gests that $2000 for an urban family 


over 


lem. 


© 


Harvard University conducted a series of 
studies on this subject in 1950, reports of 
which include Challis H. Hall, Effects of 
Taxation on Executive Compensation and 
Retirement Plans, and Thomas H. Sanders, 
Effects of Taxation on Executives, vols. 3 
and 4, Harvard, Cambridge, 1951. 
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and $1000 for a farm family might 
be an acceptable boundary line between 
want and bare sufhciency.’° At the 
other extreme are studies of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS) of the U. S. 
Department of Labor and the Heller 
Committee of the University of Cali 
fornia of the minimum budget neces 
urban family of 
persons to maintain an “‘adequate stand 
ard of living.’”’ The 1955 Heller budget 
requires about $5400 a year while the 
BLS budget approximates $4100."' 


sary for an four 


The difficulty with these data is that 
they are unrealistic in the lowest-cost 
areas of the country and represent a 
higher income than a majority of wage 
and salary workers are enjoying today 
since their average hourly earnings in 
1954 were about $1.80 in manufactur 
ing industries, which, presuming regu 
lar employment, means an annual in 
come of about $3600.'° On the other 
hand, the 


the newly 


$2000 figure conforms to 


proposed $1.00 per hour 
minimum wage (at forty hours a week 
for fifty weeks), and it is improbable 
that there will be more than 


proportion of families in the United 


a minor 


States able to purchase all of their re 
quirements with incomes below this 
amount. It also roughly conforms to 
the lowest quintile of the income dis 


tribution. 


Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
Subcommittee on Low-Income Families, 
Low-Income Families and Economic Sta 
bility, 1950, p. 2 See also “American 


Low-Income Families: An I.S.0. Study,” 
SOCIAL ORDER (February, 1952) 59-66; “Go 
to the Poor,’ SOCIAL ORDER, 3 0.s. (April, 


1950) 165-72: and Leo C. Brown, et al., 
Social Orientations, Loyola, Chicago, 1954, 
Chapter 15. 


‘'The Heller budget is developed annually 
by the Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics, University of California 
For a statement of BLS techniques in 
computing its budget, see Monthly Labor 
Review, 71 (February, 1953) 133-75. 


Monthly Labor (June, 
717, Table C-1 


Review, 78 1955) 








Distribution 

Table 1 shows that between 1947 
and 1954 the number of families and 
individuals receiving below $2000 de- 
clined from 36 to 23 per cent, while 
the number receiving more than $5,000 
increased from fourteen to 32 per cent. 
The fact that more than one-fifth of 
American families and individuals re- 


DISTRIBUTION IN THE 
INCOME, 


1.—INCOME 
STATES, BY SIZE OF 
1947-1954. 


TABLE 
UNITED 


Percentage distribution 


Money income 1947 1954 
before taxes! |spend-| Total Spend-| Total 
ing money ing money 


units? | income § units! income 


Under $2,000 36 12 23 6 
$2,000-$2,999 23 17 14 8 
$3,000-$3,999 17 18 17 13 
$4,000-$4,999 10 13 14 14 
$5,000-$7.499 9 17 21 28 
$7,500 and over 5 23 11 31 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Median income $2,530 $3,700 
Mean income?® $3,290 $4,420 


Income data for each year are based on 
interviews early in the following year based 
on a sample developed by the Federal Re- 
serve System in cooperation with the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. 

Median income is that of the middle spend- 
ing unit in a ranking of all units by size 
of money income before taxes. 


’ Mean income is the average obtained by 
dividing aggregate money income before 
taxes by number of spending units. 


Spending units are families and individuals 
who act as a unit for purposes of con 
sumption, 


Source: Tynan Smith, “1955 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances,” Federal Reserve Bulle 
tin, 41 (June, 1955), 609, Table 1. 


ceive less than $2000 needed for bare 
subsistence presents a problem of major 
proportions. In order to approach a 
solution, it becomes important to know 
the characteristics of persons and fam- 
ilies in this group—their occupation, 
age, family status, and geographical lo- 
cation. 
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Table 2 summarizes the distribution 
pattern under these four headings. It 
should be noted that the two major 
occupational groups which show in- 
comes below $2000 are unskilled and 
service, and farm operators. As has 
already been indicated, there is a down- 
ward bias in the data on farm incomes 
due to the fact that farmers produce 
for their own consumption, thereby 
augmenting their monetary income. 
The high incomes predominate in the 
professional, managerial and self-em- 
ployed occupations. 

The income distribution according to 
age concentrates the low-income groups 
in the very young and the very old, 
with the higher incomes going to those 
between 25 and 55 years of age. It 
should also be pointed out that families 
tend to fare better than single individ 
uals, and families with children better 
than childless couples. Which is cause 
and which effect is difficult to deter- 
mine, but the incentive to augment in- 
come obviously grows as the number in 
the family increases.'* This may be done 
by sending out another bread-winner, 
as is indicated by the fact that the 
higher incomes predominate among 
those spending units which have two or 
more income receivers. Whereas 27 per 
cent of one-earner units receive incomes 
below $2000 compared to thirteen per 
cent of two-earner units, only 26 per 
cent of the former receive incomes 
above $5000 compared to 48 per cent 
of two-earner units.'* 


Low-Income Groups 


Thus, it becomes clear that our prob 
lem of adequate income while serious, 


‘8For a recent study of the effects of these 
changes on consumer spending habits, see 
Lincoln H. Clark (ed.), The Life Cycle 
and Consumer Behavior, New York Uni 
versity Press, New York, 1955, viii, 125 
pp. 

“Tynan Smith, “1955 Survey of Consumer 
Finances,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, 41 
(June, 1955) 614, Supplementary Table 1 
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TABLE 2.—INCOME DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATION, AGE, FAMILY 
STATUS AND GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION, 1954 


Money income before taxes 
(percentage distribution) 
Income Group 





Under $2000- $3000- $4000- $5000- $7500 & 
Total $2000 $2999 $3999 $4999 $7499 over 
Occupation:? 
Professional 100 S 5 13 12 32 34 
Managerial 100 4 3 12 12 38 31 
Self-employed 100 9 7 10 15 22 37 
Clerical, sales 100 11 19 18 22 20 10 
Skilled, semi-skilled 100 6 12 23 21 32 6 
Unskilled, service 100 33 22 21 10 12 2 
Farm operator? 100 48 16 11 7 11 7 
Age:* 
18-24 100 32 30 23 8 4 3 
25-34 100 11 13 21 18 27 lv 
35-44 100 13 10 16 16 30 15 
45-54 100 16 12 16 17 23 16 
55-64 100 30 13 16 12 16 13 
65 and over 100 64 | 15 8 4 6 3 
Family Status: 
Single: 
18-44 100 28 29 2 11 6 2 
45 and over 100 57 16 1 7 7 2 
Married: 
18-44, no child 100 10 9 14 14 39 14 
children 100 8 9 20 18 31 14 
45 and over: 
no child 100 23 14 l 15 18 16 
children 100 17 10 15 14 26 18 
Region 
Northeast 100 14 17 18 15 25 11 
North central 100 24 12 15 14 22 13 
South 100 36 14 15 12 15 8 
West 100 15 11 21 15 25 13 


* Occupation refers to head of spending unit. 
Farm operator income is not directly comparable with other groups because of the 
large amount of non-money income that farmers produce for their own consumption 


Age zefers to head of spending unit. Includes only spending units in which both husband 
and wife are present. 


Source: Tynan Smith, “1955 Survey of Consumer Finances,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, 


41 (June, 1955) 614, Supplementary Tables 1 and 2 





tends to be concentrated among certain 
clearly defined groups. Low-income re- 
cipients are generally single individuals, 
the very young and the aged (for 
whom assistance is being provided by 
social security), families without chil- 
dren whose problem of maintenance is 
somewhat less, among unskilled and 
service workers whose problem is train 
ing and education or social discrimina- 
tion, and farm workers whose circum- 
stances are unique.” 


For a recent discussion of farm-income 
Committee on the 


problems, see Joint 
Economic Report, op. cit., Ch. III 
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Chart 1 confirms the fact that a 
more equitable distribution of income 
has been in the making for a number of 
years. It is clear that by 1950 the pro- 
portion of income going to the lower- 
income groups has increased while the 
upper-income groups were receiving a 
lower share than they did in 1935. The 
Economic 
back to 
most 


recent National Bureau of 
Research 
1919°° also 
drastic change has occurred since the 
1930’s and that there has been a sub- 


study which goes 


indicates that the 


‘See note 2 for reference 
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stantial decline in the share of income 
going to the upper-income group, espe- 
cially the top one per cent. 

In analyzing the causes for this shift 
in income, Kuznets warns that the data 


lves do not indicate logical 


in themse 
relationships, but he lists four main ele- 
ments accounting for the change: (2) 
reduction of unemployment causing in- 
come to flow into the hands of farmers 
and wage earners, (2) shifts in saving 
and investment habits causing funds to 
tlow to lewer risk hence lower profit 
ventures, (3) lower interest rates, and 
(4) higher income taxes. Since the up- 
per-income group receives the largest 
property 


especially 
dividends (65 per cent of all dividend 


: ; 
snare of income 


payments go to the top one per cent, 
while only 6’ per cent of employee 
compensation in the form of wages and 
" trends 
in property income are likely to have an 


salaries go to this same group), 


important effect on the share of the up- 
per proups. 
Kuznets, op. cit., 


XXXVII-XXXVII11 
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Kinds of Income 


Distribution of income by functional 
rather than size shares indicates that, 
while the share of employee compensa- 
tion in the national income increased 
about 134 per cent from 1929 to 1948, 
property income increased only about 
one per cent. The main counteracting 
force during this period which prevent- 
ed an even more drastic reduction in 
the upper group’s share was the increase 
in income from corporate and unincor 
business (entrepreneurial in- 
come) which also constitutes a major 
element of the upper group’s income. 
Entrepreneurial income increased about 
145 per cent during the 1929-1948 
period. Table 3 shows the percentage 
changes in the per capita income by 


porated 


functional type in more detail. 


It should be kept in mind in connec 
tion with these comparisons that we are 
to relative standing rather 
than amounts of income. 
However, people are usually surprised 
to learn that the lower levels of these 


re ferring 
absolute 


upper-income groups are somewhat less 
than the extremists would lead us to 
believe. In 1913 the average per capita 
income for the top one per cent was 
$5700 and rose to $12,500 in 1948. For 
the bottom 99 per cent these averages 
rose from $300 in 1913 to $1300 in 
1948. Thus, the relative gain was much 
larger for the lower group—the 1948 
average representing four times the 
1913 average, while the income av erage 
for the top group only doubled."” 


Another indication that the upper- 
income group is faring less well than 
the lower groups lies in the fact that, 
while there were 513 individual incomes 
over $1,000,000 in 1929 (their average 
was $2.5 million) there were only 149 
1948. And 


in a similar position in 


Geoffrey H. Moore, ‘Secular Changes in the 
Distribution of Income,” American Eco 


numic Review, 42 (May, 1952) 529-30 
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TABLE 3.—INCOME DISTRIBUTION IN THE lL 


JNITED STATES, BY 


FUNCTIONAL SHARES, 


1929-1948 
(Doliars per capita 


2nd to 7th 
percentage band 


Lower 93% 


1929 1948 1929 1948 
1,018 1,711 360 914 
371 828 77 194 
366 296 48 69 
121 157 7 13 
144 72 24 26 
102 67 l€ 28 
1.755 2,836 185 1,177 
° 354 os 53 
1,753 2,482 485 1,124 


Percentage Changes, 1929-1948 


income Group Top 1% 
1929 1948 
Employee comp 2,643 3,742 
Entrepreneurial income 1,900 4,123 
Prope’ty income 5,005 3 699 
Dividends 3,406 2,730 
Interest 1,235 530 
Rent 364 439 
Potal income 9,547 11,563 
Fed. income tax 813 3,602 
Income after tax 8,733 7,961 
Employee comp. 42 
Entrepreneurial income 117 
Property income 26 
Dividends 20 
Interest 57 
Rent 21 
rotal income 21 
Fed. Income tax 343 
Income after tax 9 


* 


Approximately $1.43 
** Approximately $0.002. 


*** See notes above 


Source: Adapted from Simon Kuznets, Shares 


Savings, Tables 117 and 
tribution of Income,” American Economi 
whereas in 1929 these persons retained 
in average of $2,000,000 after taxes, 
by 1948 they were permitted to re- 
tain only an average of $700,000. The 
aggregate over a million represented 1.5 
per cent of total income in 1929 com- 
pared with only one-twentieth of one 
per cent in 1948."° 


Distribution Improves 


The conclusion is inescapable that 
the income distribution has become 
more equitable in the Un‘ted States in 
the last two decades in that shares going 
to the upper-income groups have de- 
clined while the shares received by the 
and middle have in- 


lower groups 


"Ibid., p: 327. 
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125 by Geoffrey H 


68 154 
123 152 
19 44 
30 114 
50 8 
34 75 
62 143 

2 132 


Income Groups in Income and 
“Secular Changes in the Dis 


(May. 1952) 534, Table 2 


of l pper 
Moore 


c Review, 42 


c reased. 

This brings us to the second question 
which was posed at the beginning of 
this discussion: Is the direction of this 
trend in income distribution to be aided 
or hindered, and at what rate? This 
problem involves an analysis of what 


factors make for a healthy economy. 


Economic theorists, except for a 
minority of extremists, have finally 
synthesized the dichotomy of invest 


ment vs. consumption. This age-old 


hen-egg riddle has until recently divid- 


ed economists into two camps—those 


See Selma F. Goldsmith, et a/., “Size Dis 
tribution of Income in the Mid-Thirties,”’ 
Review of and Statistics 36 
(Febr lary 


Economics 
1954) 32 








who concentrate on the necessity of en- 
couraging investment, to increase the 
supply of goods, to reduce cost, to re- 
duce price and thereby to raise purchas- 
ing power and demand; and those who 
would take the direct route to increased 
purchasing power by increasing income 
and therefore demand. The two points 
of view have been combined so that the 
chain reaction now involves increasing 
income to increase demand which, al- 
though it may increase prices tempo- 
rarily, will cause optimism which will 
encourage investment, increase supply, 
thereby reducing cost, reducing price 
and ultimately increasing purchasing 
power and further increasing employ- 
ment and income. Even if prices con- 
tinue to rise, it is presumed that in- 
comes will rise by much more through 


21 


continued high employment.” 


Full Employment 


This emphasis on full employment as 
the road to prosperity has become popu- 
lar and even orthodox since the passage 
of the Employment Act of 1946, which 
brought the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers into existence and 
enunciated as the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment 

to use all practical means consistent with 

its needs and obligations and other essen- 

tial considerations of national policy, 
with the assistance and cooperation of 
industry, agriculture, labor, and State and 
local governments to coordinate and 
utilize all its plans, functions and _re- 
sources for the purpose of maintaining 
in a manner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare conditions under which 
“Since 1900 there has been a steady rise 
in real income. Available data indicate 

that per capita income computed in 1929 

dollars rose from $699 in 1929 to $1053 

in 1950. See U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Office of Business Economics, Na 
tional Income and Product of the United 


States, 1929-1950, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1951. 
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there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, 
for those able, willing and seeking to work 
and to promote maximum employment 
production and purchasing power.” 


The bi-partisan character of this na- 
tional policy was made clear in a recent 
economic report to Congress by Presi 
dent Eisenhower in which he stated: 
Our economic goal is an increasing na 
tional income, shared equitably among 
those who contribute to its growth and 
realized in dollars of stable buying power 


* * * 


standards on the ay 
erage are higher today than ever before 
and the diffusion of prosperity is wider 
Yet, for certain groups consumption is 
much below the level it should reach. 
The elimination of substandard living is 
a goal that can be approximated within 
the lifetime of many of us if the economy 


American living 


continues to grow rapidly.** 


Thus, the answer to our second ques 
tion seems undebatable. The trend to 
wards more equitable income distribu- 
tion and elimination of low incomes has 
general support and is to be continued. 


Our final question is the most difh- 
cult one. How is this goal to be ac 
complished? Only investment-incentive 
aspects of this broad problem will be 
discussed here. Obviously, if the gov 
ernment takes primary responsibility for 
maintenance of consumption, its con- 
tinuing gigantic expenditures will call 
for more and revenue. Higher 
personal and corporate income taxes, 
which now represent more than two 
thirds of federal revenue,”* are usually 
singled out by the egalitarians as the 
best way of accomplishing a more 
equitable distribution of income. In 


more 


*2Employment Act of 1946, approved Feb 
ruary 20, 1946, 60 Stat. 23, Sec. 2. 


*8The Economic Report of the President 


January, 1954, p. 3. 


**Paul A. Samuelson, Economics, McGraw 
Hill, New York, 1955, p. 129, Table I 
(based on Bureau of the Budget data). 
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order to assess the effect of increased 
taxation on _ investment incentive 
(which is an equally necessary goal in 
our free enterprise economy) data on 
the sources of private investment must 
be examined. 

One of these sources has traditionally 
been personal savings. The Federal Re- 
serve Board estimates that in 1954 cor- 
porate stock was owned by only eight 
per cent of the spending units in the 
United States. As would be expected, 
this ownership was concentrated in the 
high income groups with the percent- 
age increasing to 35 per cent for the 
group with more than $10,000 annual 
income. Table 4 shows in more detail 
the distribution of stock ownership by 
income and occupational groups. 

Analysis of data on liquid asset hold- 
ings presents a similar picture of the 


incidence of Government bonds, check- 
ing accounts and savings accounts. In 
1954, 51 per cent of liquid assets were 
concentrated in the highest quintile of 
income recipients, while only nine per 
cent were held by the lowest quintile. 
This roughly conforms to the income 
distribution in that same year. But of 
those holding any liquid assets, 81 per 
cent were concentrated in the top quin- 
tile. Thus, it is clear that the potential 
for investment of private funds lies 
among the upper income groups. 


However, this is only part of the 
story. Since 1929 property income in- 
cluding dividends, interest and rent has 
consistently shown a decline as a per- 
centage of national income. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this is one of the reasons 
given for the drop in the share of in- 


come going to the top income group. 


TABLE 4.—StTocK OWNERSHIP, IN THE UNITED STATES, BY SIZE OF INCOME AND 


OccuPATION, 1955 
Percentage distribution 
2 of spending units 
Income and occupation 
No stock Some stock 
Total owned? owned? 

All spending units! 100 92 8 
Money income before taxes:2 

Under $3,000 100 96 4 

$3,.000-$4.999 100 95 5 

$5,000-$7,499 100 91 9 

$7,500-$9,999 100 84 16 

$10,000 and over 100 65 35 
Occupation:’ 

P. ofessional 100 79 21 

Managerial 100 81 19 

Self-employed 100 90 10 

Clerical, sales 100 91 9 

Skilled, semi-skilled 100 97 3 

Unskilled, service 100 97 3 

Farm operator 100 92 h 

Retired 100 R89 M1 

Spending units are families and individuals who act as a unit for purposes of 


consumption. 


Income data for 1954, based on interviews of a sample developed by the Federal Reserve 
System in cooperation with the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. 


* Occupation refers to head of spending unit 


Includes common and preferred stock of corporations open to investment by general 
public, but excludes stock of privately held corporations 


Source: Tynan Smith, “1955 Survey of Consumer Finances,’ Federal Reserve Bulletin 


41 (June, 1955) 622, Supplementary Table 19 
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Employee compensation and entrepre- 
neurial income, on the other hand, have 
increased in importance.”” This would 
seem to indicate that private invest- 
ment has been supported not by per- 
sonal funds as much as it has by 
plowed-back business profits. This con- 
clusion is corroborated by the fact that 
in 1953 undistributed profits of cor- 
porations were almost equal to dividends 
declared.” Every peacetime year since 
1946 businesses have relied more and 
upon internal rather than ex- 
ternal sources of investment funds.” In 
1949, for example, less than ten per 
cent of the 15 billion of private invest- 
ment came from external sources. 


more 


These data suggest that corporate in- 
come taxes may be more deleterious to 
investment incentive than personal in- 
And it must be remember- 
ed that statistics on income distribution 
are gleaned from personal rather than 
business income tax returns. Thus, the 
fact that the share of income going to 
the upper income groups is declining 
cannot be used as evidence that we are 
drifting down the road to socialism, 
since private enterprise is being 


come taxes. 


">See Table 3 supra. 


‘®Samuelson, op. cit., p. 200, Table 5 (based 
on Department of Commerce data). 


7"Cf. The Economic Report of the President, 
July 1952, Table B-37. 


strengthened from internal rather than 
external sources. 


Thus, it is understandable that there 
has been a shift in emphasis from in- 
vestment to consumption as a means of 
expanding national income and employ- 
ment. Many businessmen are beginning 
to realize that sales rather than invest- 
ment is the best index of prosperity.” 
Obviously, investment is needed to in- 
crease the supply of goods to prevent 
unreasonable scarcity and runaway price 
inflation. But increasing demand 
through increasing incomes especially 
at the lower levels appears to be the 
touchstone to continued optimism, 
without which investment will not take 
place no matter how large the funds 
available for that purpose.” In our 
twentieth - century mass - production 
large-scale enterprise economy people 
who save no longer make the decisions 
to invest. Under such circumstances 
legal Robin Hood tactics may be sound 
economics. 


Alexander R. Heron, No 
New York, 1954, 


“For example, see 
Sale, No Job, Harper, 
pp. 6-7. 


°*Broadening the base of stock ownership in 
the United States to extend business own 
ership among the lower-income groups is 
a separate problem with which we are not 
concerned here. Admittedly, it would be 
a step toward a better distribution of 
income. 
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VENTURING 


into the political zone 


James R. 


EVERAL objections were pre- 
sented by Mr. Edward R. O’- 
Connor in SOCIAL ORDER (May, 
1955) to the somewhat novel proposal 
that liberals state the salient 
points of their creed of freedom and 
inaugurate an autonomous political as- 


some 


sociation.’ 

I’m quite in accord with Mr. O’Con- 
nor when he says that the principles 
given are broad and “subject to widely 
interpretations in concrete 
cases.” It has been said that democ- 
racy considered as a community of 
free men must necessarily rest on basic 
tenets and that clear principles are 
for its advancement. But 
the hitch comes first of all in trying 
to provide substantial 
point out the general direction to be 
taken, without constructing an edifice 
ratiocination. A “rational 
edifice” or utopia can assume a variety 
of dresses, but it will always devour 
all liberties and autonomies for it needs 
the iron hand of absolutism to bring it 
into existence. 


varying 


necessary 


principles to 


of pure 


UT in our reaction to utopian 

formulas we should not distrust 
all general principles while continuing 
to be fully aware that they can be 
abused—like all good things. Even if 
it were possible to formulate a perfect 
set of these principles, they still could 
be held too firmly or applied improp- 


Political groups—though not a_ political 
party—with positive ideas to advance a 
sane democracy. James R. Schneid, “Cit 
izens, Principles and the Future City,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (March, 1955) 111-14 
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SCHNEID 
erly. And in most cases it is improb- 
able that they would ever be applied 
perfectly. An effort was made to avoid 
the utopian method and the errors of 
effort toward 
spontaneity, compromise and integra- 
tion, beginning with the emphasis on 
a mystique which Yves Simon calls a 
“spontaneity [in which truth and jus- 
tice predominate] which contrasts with 
the purely rational quality of the 
The ten principles in 


rationalism; the was 


utopian idea.” 
the proposal, like all general principles, 
are always indeterminate in their ap- 
plication. They are universally valid, 
never meant to be applied identically 
to any and all should 
not be regarded as particular policies 
but rather as tendencies. With all its 
stability in basic ideas, the association 
advocated is unlikely to maintain a 
completely unchangeable policy. A 
community of ideas is important to 
direct our thinking; but it will not 
absolutely determine any practical de 
expect an 


situations and 


cisions, nor can we auto- 
matic agreement about any of its reali- 
zation. 

There is one tenet, high on that 
mentioned list, that has a narrower 
quality than the others. It specifies 
a particular party system because only 
this system can produce that combina- 
tion of spontaneity, coalescence and the 
tasks can be 


accomplished democratically. 


majority whereby great 


also seem to be in agreement 


I 
on the this 


system, the two-party system. As all 


many pal 


importance of 
countries naturally 


contain 
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ticular creeds and interest groups, I’m 
inclined to say that the spontaneous po- 
litical integration that we have in this 
country rests upon the setup of the 
political parties. In other words, if 
the electorate constitutes the political 
parties upon the basis of what the peo- 
ple have in common, it is very unlikely 
that any multiple-party system will 
prevail, 

I also acknowledge the risks in the 
proposed undertaking—risks that be- 
gin with its very egoism as a group. 
Though there are perils, though politi- 
cal blunders can easily be made, it does 
not mean that we should fall under 
the influence of perfectionism. 

Nevertheless, ‘pioneers for a Chris- 
tian democracy, which today has a 
political connotation, should know 
something of the risk and peril involved 
in this venture. To my mind the first, 
and perhaps the greatest, stumbling- 
block is in confounding _ religious, 
political and social activity. So as not 
to confuse the spiritual and temporal 
spheres, we should clearly understand 
the nature of Catholic Action and the 
various temporal activities so as to keep 
them distinct both theoretically and 
operationally. 

Catholic Action limits itself to the 
spiritual realm and consequently does 
not enter the political zone nor play 
politics. It is a vital aid in the spir- 
itual engagement to which the church 
is divinely committed. The classical 
formula states that it is the participa- 
tion of the laity in the hierarchic apos- 
tolate of the church, This particular 
kind of action on the world has two 
levels: the purely spiritual action and 
the social (or temporal) action direct- 
ed toward spiritual and apostolic ends. 
Briefly the contents of Catholic Action 
on both levels are 1. an organized laity 
exclusively Catholic, 2. under the di- 
rection of the church hierarchy, 3. a 
spiritual objective and 4. the great em- 
phasis on union. 
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N a slightly lower plane is the 

activity that concerns itself with 
the things that are Caesar’s. Christian 
idealism urges men to influence and 
gradually transform the very heart of 
temporal society; yet, as far as the 
church herself is concerned, it is not 
her task to descend to endeavors di- 
rectly temporal in the fluctuating 
milieu of social and political activities.” 
Purposive action is a means of knowing 
what is going to happen (or to be) 
in the future and it may give validity 
to any prediction regarding the times 
ahead. This action relies on the initia- 
tive of citizens (a movement from 
below) and, due to their temporal ob- 
jective, they have a definite measure of 
autonomy and a natural (and the im- 
portant) inclination to diversity. 


To foster sound unionism according 
to Christian ideas is a temporal goal. 
Those few who began such an under- 
taking, eighteen years ago on Mott 
Street, labeled their organization (not 
a “Catholic Association”) the Associa 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists. It 
implies that the A. C. T. U. alone is 
responsible for its policies and activities. 
When George R. Donahue, A. C. T. U. 
national director, recently recommend- 
ed before the Senate Labor sub-com- 
mittee that the nation’s minimum wage 
be increased to $1.25 an hour, it was 
not therefore a recommendation from 
all Catholics or from the church, It 
may also be well to mention here that 
the Chicago chapter, the Catholic La- 
bor Alliance, has its membership open 
to all, regardless of their religious 
faith, who consent to its labor tenets. 


gee care needs to be taken— 
a distinction properly grasped— 
when entering the political zone. In 
France, young Marc Sangnier started an 


* Catholic Action is meant to be a prepara 
tory school “by the spiritual and doctrinal 
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active spiritual movement, non-intel- 
lectual and quite vague in its ideas and 
program. Sillon—from its organ, Le 
Sillon—gradually evolved from a con- 
fessional spiritual organization to more 
of a political one; from a social variety 
of Catholic Action to a movement for 
a democratic Republic. It is chiefly 
the fact that had _be- 
come a hybrid affair, having both re- 
ligious and political aspects, developing 
the dangerous tendency to enslave the 
church to a temporal faith or regime, 
that brought about (in 1910) the let- 
ter of condemnation from Pope Pius X. 
Its Catholicism [i.e. of the Sillon] 
adapts itself only to the form of demo 
cratic government which it considers most 
favorable to the Church and to be, so to 
speak, one and the same with the Church; 
it therefore enfeoffs its religion to a po- 
litical party . . . . What we desire to state 
ynce again, following Our Predecessor, is 
hat it is both erroneous and dangerous 
n principle to enfeoff Catholicism to any 
particular form of government and that 
the error and danger are the greater when 
is synthesised with a kind of 
democracy whose doctrines are erroneous. 
(Letter on the Sillon) 


this movement 


religion 


Sangnier, shortly after the Sillon was 
dissolved, founded the purely political 
Jeune République—the League of the 
Young Republic. This league, both 
before and after the first world war, 
had little success, but in its defense of 
workers’ interests and in its struggles 
against ultra-nationalism and militar- 
ism—so prevalent then in Catholic cir- 
cles—it convinced some leftists of its 
sincerity as democrats. The league rep- 
resented the left-wing of Christian De- 
mocracy. In 1940 all its parliamentary 
deputies in the Chamber refused to be 
linked with the Vichy government. Af- 
ter World War II, due to the activities 


formation which it 
for this 
action. 
Politics, 
209. 


gives” to Christians 
socio-temporal or socio-political 
Jacques Maritain, Scholasticism & 
Macmillan, New York, 1940, p. 
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outlook of 
many French Catholics had changed 
toward Sangnier’s democratic ideas—"‘a 


har- 


of former Sillonists, the 


seed produced an abundant 


vest.” 

In Italy on January 18, 1919, with 
a public manifesto, the Popular Party 
(though short-lived) successfully en- 
tered the Italian political arena. This 
“political intruder” headed by Don 
Luigi Sturzo carried no Catholic label, 
waved no religious flag, while proclaim 
ing its character in 
spired by Christian idealism. In_ its 
effort to avoid being “a clerical party,” 
it went so far as to ignore the Roman 
Question. 

While in exile in England, Sturzo 
formed a nucleus of political action, 
the People and Freedom Group. These 
groups, I believe, exist in the 
Here again we see the pure 
ly political and lay character of the 
group; the separation of the political 
association and the Church. 
bers of the People and Freedom Group 
agree upon five particular points with 
“the primacy of morality in political 
life and in economic and social rela 
tions” listed first. Aconfessional is 
its policy; but /fs aspirations are not 
amoral, 

Indeed, 


democratic lay 


now 
Americas. 


ie eal 
The mem- 


( hris 
f Christian demo 


without the basis of 


tianity a true form 


racy could not develop, _ particularl; 
because modern democracy is the fruit of 
Christian civilization and has little in 


common with the pre-Christian classic 
Mediterranean 


forms of democracy In 


* Adrien Dansette, “The Rejuvenation of 
French Catholicism: Marc Sangnier’s Sil 
lon,” Review of Politics, 15 (January, 
1953) 34-52 “The Liberation broke the 
old structures of the Third Republic and 
under the name of the Popular Republican 
Movement, a democratic party of Chris 
tian inspiration, but non-confessional— 
French Catholics had learned to separate 
the spiritual from the temporal—emerged 
and profited by the collapse of the right 
ist parties compromised by the Vichy ex 
perience, and gained in French political 
life a place of first importance.” 








e second place, because it gave prevail- 
in public life, it 
Christian de- 
mocracy should found itself on the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition of thought 
is the historic and ideological basis 


ng value to morality 


was natural indeed, that 


A hic h 
of modern civilization.‘ 


HESE cells of political action, 
. having non-Catholics enrolled as 
friends of the group, are not directed 
toward the welfare of any one religious 


group or any one class, but the fofality 


of citizens. And to regard these groups 
is more than political activity by some 
Catholics can be the beginnings where- 
by both a religious faith and a secular 
faith will be compromised. In its do- 
main this activity, like all political ac- 
tion, is free and not a contrivance of 
the church.” Though all political ac- 
tivity, no matter how necessary and 
important, is confined to a human and 
secular plane, there will be always pres- 
ent the great temptation to link re- 
ligion to some political party or asso- 
ciation. 

As citizens, Catholics may form, or 
be a member of, amy political group, 
association or party—deterred only by 
an official condemnation for doctrinal 
errors or dangers of spiritual deviation. 
Hence, I am again raising the question 
of a political association side by side 
with political parties for the further- 
ance of a democratic charter. I have 
presumed that there are many Catholic 
liberals who take Jacques Maritain as 
their prominent 
Twenty years have passed since Mari- 
tain advocated in Leftre sur ’Indé pend- 
ance, in the order of political action, 
new formations, which he then called a 
“third party”—though serving and 


most spokesman. 


Luigi Sturzo, ‘The Philosophic Background 
of Christian Democracy,” Review of Poli 
tics, 9 (January, 1947) 3-15. 

> Though the distinction be kept perfectly 
in this political action, I imagine there 
will always be some to call it “clerical” 
or “religious.” 
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acting in the present—possessing a long 
range policy. In his Humanisme In- 
tégral: problémes temporels et spirituels 
d’une nouvelle chrétienté, he enlarges 
upon these envisaged groups, “truly 
and specifically political,” dedicated to 
a long-distance work of transforma- 
tion. 


VER since Msgr. Mermillod set 
up a commission of Catholic 
sociologists and moralists (the Fri- 


bourg Union), guides and conclusions 
have been hammered out for the mod- 


ern socio-economic field. But the po- 
litical continues to be a neglected 
zone. It is my opinion that a part of 


th’s long-range policy should be to 
provoke greater scrutiny of the cus- 
toms, forms and patterns that consti- 
tute the political. In such a needed 
analysis, it can undoubtedly be shown 
that political ethics is far from being 
unrealistic or impracticable. 

Then too this policy must be aware 
that the right kind of political forces 
must exist and be strengthened in ev- 
ery country. No worthwhile world 
organization, for instance, will work 
or come into existence if the wrong 
kind of political forces prevail. 

The proposed “Friends of the Peo- 
ple and Freedom” would be an associa- 
tion, whose members possess a common 
bundle of ideas and a creative vision, 
not intending to dispute the field with 
political parties but endeavoring to 
establish a sound method for directing 
the exploration of the future. There 
tore, I continue to believe, any realistic 
new age must include 
groups of political-minded men acting 
in the present in anticipation of a bet- 
ter world with the spirit of a philoso 
pher’s passionate eloquence: “. . . ever) 
audacious folly, every challenge to the 
prudence of reasoners, makes a burning 
image stand forth and beats back the 
circle of the night.” 


vision of a 
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Democracy and Marxism 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 


HERE is much writing today 

about the meaning of Marx. One 

group obviously tries to rescue 
Marx from the clutches of Lenin, Stalin 
ind their ideological successors, such as 
“Comrade Mao” in China. Equally so, 
there are those outside the communist 
fold who have been impressed with the 
Leninist-Stalinist interpretation of Marx 
and E ngels. 

It is not startling to discover that a 
considerable variety of people are found 
in both camps. Those who would iden- 
tify democracy with some ultimate 
version of Soviet democracy naturally 
are inclined to say that Marx and Eng- 
els have legitimate successors in Lenin 
and Stalin. Those defenders of the 
“free world” who are not socialists, 
welfare staters or planned-economy 
liberals may argue they have no inter- 
est in rescuing Marx from the hands of 
the communists. In contrast, the liberal 
ind socialist groups very likely con- 
sider something of importance has been 
attained if Marx’s philosophy is shown 
to be different or in contradiction with 
some of the interpretations of socialism 
found in Soviet writers. 

H. B. Mayo is evidently trying to 
rescue Marx from his communist cap- 
tors. Any such argument becomes ex 
tremely complex and_ technical.’ I 
might add that much of it is inconse 


DEMOCRACY AND MARXISM. By H. B 
Mayo. Oxford, New York, 1955, xii, 364 pp 
$4.00 
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quential to anyone who is not a Marx 
ist, socialist or communist. In othe: 
words, the rescued Marx is likely to be 
as disagreeable after his rescue as before 
That is, if one happens to be a Christ 
ian, unconvinced of a materialist in 
terpretation of politics. Rescued, Marx 
is still the father of a secularized and 
materialistic social system. Under such 
circumstances, Mayo is hardly to be 
recommended, except for those con 
cerned with the technicalities of Marx- 


ian controversies in our time. 


he volume begins with a brief in 


troduction by Walter Bedell Smith, 


though it is difficult to say why, unless 
there should be some close personal re 
lation between them. Mayo gives a clue 
to his own mode of thought when he 
says in the preface that if democracy 


h America it is 


iS destroyed in Nort 
likely to be done in the name of anti 
communism. (p. ix) Dhialectical ma 
terialism is examined in the opening 
C hapter and the volume then moves into 
a discussion of the economic interpre 
tation of history. The “class struggle” 
introduces the party revolution and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Following this, the topics of more 
particular interest to Mayo are develop 
ed: Marxism as a philosophy of histor’ 
Marxism as related to scientific meth 


ods: Marxism in Onnection with mor 
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lity and religion; the theory of de 
mocracy and, finally, its relation to 
Marxism. It is no doubt true that all 
interpretations of Marxism are contro- 
versial either as to substance or as to 
use of the proper words to explain 
Marxian concepts. It should be ob- 
served here that Mayo’s interpretations 
are more than ordinarily controversial, 
and only a few of the more crucial ones 
can be considered. 

At the moment there is a lull in the 
recently acrid discussion of communism 
in America. The new age belongs per- 
haps to the “anti-anti-communist.” It 
is a time in which the controversy with 
communism is being restated so as to 
deny there is any domestic threat and 
hence no need to investigate com- 
munists or, indeed, to impose any loyal- 
ty tests. It is a time in which the in- 
ternational conflict with communism 
will be emphasized, especially in Europe 
rather than in Asia. It is the dawning 
day of a great new era of “coexistence,” 
in which conferences at the “summit” 
will relax international tensions. 


positivism 


All this Mayo welcomes, but there 
will soon come others whom he may 
not so readily welcome: those who be- 
gin to minimize the difference between 
patterns of Western democracy and the 
Marxian view of life. And any par- 
ticular efforts to contain communism 
will be rejected by groups which, in 
the large and general sense, deny they 
have any sympathy with communism. 
But this reviewer would say that the 
profound differences between a Christ- 
ian and a materialist philosophy will 
remain. Any international episode or 
the discovery of new subversives with- 
in the country could restore the heat of 
conflict. At such a time Mayo’s theory 
of a cautious, semi-military and polite 
coexistence would hardly be a possible 
position to take at all. 
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Under what sign does Mayo rescue 
Marx from the communists? Under 
what alternative philosophy? It seems 
that Mayo is a kind of nineteenth-cen 
tury positivist. He professes ideals, but 
there does not seem to be much mor- 
ality outside of economic circumstances. 
There a deep hostility toward any relig- 
ion with a theology, and his animus to- 
ward Catholics is not subject to mis- 
construction. A scientific theory of so- 
ciety, very much in the last-century 
sense, obtrudes as the alternative to 
Marx, because, it appears, Marx is not 
scientific after all in his analysis of so- 
ciety. Against dialectical materialism, 
he proposes a positivist theory of science 
as the basis of attainable truth and as 
the foundation of democracy. 

Many students of Marx in times past 
have tried to reduce dialectical ma 
terialism to economic determinism. In 
effect, this is what Mayo attempts to 
do. He would strip Marxism of dialecti 
cal jargon and the notion of inevit- 
ability and express it in a tentative 
fashion as the cultural and social lag. 

He says: 

The Marxist conception of history is 
known by a variety of names, of which 
the most common are the materialist con- 
ception of history, historical materialism, 
the economic interpretation of history, 
and economic determinism. Of these the 
last is the least inaccurate. (p. 38) 


The Marxist would reply that Mayo 
has overlooked the fact that historical 
materialism is in fact a subdivision of 
dialectical materialism, and that it is an 
application of dialectics to the develop 
ment of man. It involves the analysis 
and strategy of the class struggle. Mayo 
seems, indeed, to deny the existence of 
a full philosophical question in Marx- 
ism, just as his positivism and empiric- 
ism deny the reality of metaphysical 
issues. 

A Catholic could surely comprehend 
Marx on this question better than 
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Mayo. Dialectic is subject to refuta- 
tion, but in philosophical terms; and 
the Catholic can see that between him 
and the Marxian or communist there is 
a vital philosophical problem at stake, 
which is to be decided in the manner of 
rational philosophical inquiry. The 
European mind has generally moved 
beyond an unimaginative positivism. 
New forms of inquiry, such as both 
Christian and atheistic existentialism, 
have stood in contrast to the dialectical 
system of Marxian thought. 
science 
Another issue of profound signifi- 
cance is the theory of science, and social 
science particularly, on which Mayo 
rests his view alternative to Marxism. 
Knowledge is scientific only because it 
has been acquired by scientific methods, 
he argues. “Metaphysics, theology and 
literary criticism, say, whatever their 
status, are not generally agreed upon to 
the same extent because they are not 
open to the same public tests of re- 
liability that scientific methods can ap- 
ply.” (pp. 182-83) The scientist is 
the eterna! skeptic of both ‘2273 anc 
theories; he is not dogmatic; and he is 
“open-minded.” One wonders if there 
are liberals skeptical of liberalism, or 
scientists who consider the method it- 
self as tentative. But the important 
point for Mayo is that the values, the 
prescriptive judgments and the char- 
tered rights of society are purely tenta- 
tive, unproved and to be accepted by 
the scientist only as experimental ideas. 
It means this: there is not, nor can 
there be, in his view, any proof of a 
philosophical issue, of an “ought” in 
social conduct or of any religious judg- 
ment, 
Mayo says: “We may avoid the deep 
philosophical issues in Pilate’s question 
...” But how? “For instance, if we 
adopt the theological type of explana- 
tion which explains whatever happens 
as the will of Providence, then no con- 
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flicting facts will ever be found.” (p. 
190) Mayo clearly knows little about 
theology, and here he is surely not open- 
minded but tenacious of his ignorance. 
He believes the battle against authoritv 
and obscurantism has been won pretty 
generally by the natural scientist, and 
religion is in retreat. Now, Marxism ie 
easy to refute since it is not a science of 
society. It has some values, some judg- 
ments, some propositions proved logi- 
cally and dialectically, and all of this 
can be thrown out. 

In other words, one refutes Marx by 
ignoring most of what Marx and his 
followers considered of supreme im- 
portance. “Dialectical materialism may 
be omitted from consideration here, 
since it concerns philosophy or the 
metaphysical foundations of Marxism, 
and cannot be empirically tested.” (p. 
201) A Catholic, who considers the 
propositions of theistic philosophy sub- 
ject to proof (though not through the 
techniques of modern calculators), 
meets dialectical materialism as philoso- 
phical propositions that are subject tu 
philosophical reiection. The Catholic 
answer 1S strong preciseiy ti tk-* 
theistic philosophy is no enemy of facis 
or experience, yet it meets materialistic 
philosophy with the common tools of 
metaphysical warfare. 

praxis 

Having rejected the dialectic, Mayo 
proceeds to analyze the scientific proofs 
he will accept, and here, indeed, is one 
of the stronger or more valuable sec- 
tions of the work. He denies on sev- 
eral counts that the Marxist theory fits 
the facts which he believes both Marx- 
ists and non-Marxists might accept as 
facts. However, the communist might 
say that Mayo’s failure to understand 
“praxis” in dialectical materialism per 
verts his analysis of “facts” in relation 
to Marxian theory and prophecy. 

Praxis is fundamental for it postu- 
lates the union of theory and practice. 
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Theory to the Marxian has value only 
in connection with a problem, and Marx 
conceived of his ideas being tested con- 
stantly in practice. Indeed, a theory of 
history is a way of making history. 
Capitalism has evolved, as Mayo urges, 
but so has Marxism. Such development 
is legitimate development, and it is not 
a rejection of Marx. There are moments 
when name-calling seems to him a more 
com- 


useful against the 


munists than sober analysis. Positivism 
and radical empiricism is much given to 
calling philosophical inquiry some form 


(See, ¢.g., p. 


argument 


of “intellectual rubbish.” 
213) 

I think it may be said of Mayo that 
ask: What is man? He 
raises no ontological issues; he opens no 
fundamental vistas. He seems, at times 
at least, skeptical of all things, even the 
fundamental principles of human life. 

Marxism is not thus skeptical. Nor 
in the end is Mayo, for he manages fi- 
nally to talk a few moments as if natural 
rights might be more than mere myth. 
Alas! The sinister anti-intellectualism 
time is the belief that reason 
can prove no value, either of heaven or 
In the end, what strength will 
positivism have against Marxism if it 


he does not 


of our 
1 
eartn. 


can promise man nothing but tentative 
and experiment? It can offer no proot of 
ends, values or of justice. Marxisrn of- 
fers to the worker a logical proof of 
what the just life in economic society 
might be. It promises much, too much, 
and more than it can deliver, to the 


downtrodden of the earth. 


In its stead 
Af r oes : 

Vlayo offers empirically determined wel- 
And I think it can be 
said that it is the bureaucracy which 
would determine just what is for the 


welfare of man under the new religion 


fare legislation. 


of science. 
1emocracy 
We come now to Mayo’s great issue 
to Marxism. 


of democracy in relation 


Here, it seems, Marxism ts essentially 
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the creed of the communist world. His 
democracy is that of the positivist, the 
Deweyian and the experimental collec- 
tivism of centralized political systems. 
Mayo stresses quite properly the politi- 
cal aspects of democracy, though he 
would assume that “there is no way 
known to man by which anyone can 
prove conclusively that political de- 
mocracy is always and everywhere the 
best form of government.” (p. 259) 
And democracy has a strong tendency 
toward the secular state, that is, he 
says, toward the strict separation of 
church and state. He fails here to 
recognize the general tendency of 
Protestantism to be an established and 
historically intolerant church in Europe. 
He suggests that churches that adapt to 
autocracies are inconsistent with de 
mocracy, though it is to be mentioned 
that some American Protestants have 
said kind things about their religious 
life in the Soviet Union. 


The point Mayo approaches seems to 
be this: the authoritarian personality is 
incompatible with democracy, but the 
tendency toward authoritarianism is 
peculiarly characteristic of 
especially, it would seem, of Catholics. 
There is no space here to state the Cath 
olic position on a number of important 
points. Mayo covers his acceptance of 
Paul Blanshard’s ideas only quite thin 
ly, and one might assume in the end 
that he would accept the Soviet Union 
in preference to Spain with its present 


religion, 


regime. 

One need hardly explore the pro- 
found and disheartening confusion be- 
tween totalitarian systems, such as 
communism and fascism, and the need 
of authority in democratic government. 
Even Mayo is authoritarian about his 
concept of the scientific method. One 
could wish that the author were willing 
to separate Jacobin democracy with its 
inhumane destruction of moral liberty 
from the moderate 


balanced, system 
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praised from Aristotle on down through 
the founders of our own republic. 


future 


In the final chapter, Mayo considers 
the problem of what a given parlia- 
mentary democracy should do in rela- 
tion to communism. What about the 
philosophy? What about communists 
within the country?) What about them 
in international affairs? To Mayo, 
philosophies of history seem to be ene- 
mies of democracy, because democracy 
means an “open” faith in the future. 
Strangely, he asserts that Marxism de- 
nies the efficiency of politics here and 
now in any of the liberal democracies. 
But it may be said: only in capitalist 
societies is this true and not in the 
politics of a revolutionary movement. 


Revisionist socialism would, in con- 
trast, be compatible with democracy, 
especially because of the changes in 
capitalism and the rise of the demo- 
cratic welfare state, or the mixed 
economy. While the communist party 
may not claim toleration as a matter of 
right, communists should be treated 
with extreme care or generosity. Mayo 
confuses the prevention of conspiracy 
with inquiry into personal beliefs. (p. 
317) And he concludes that anti- 
communism is a creeping miasma that 
is already spreading its terrible shadow 
over the free world. 


Because he minimizes the fact of con- 
spiracy, Mayo can also say that com- 
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munism is successful only where the 
“real” problems of the “real” world 
are not being otherwise faced and met. 
(p. 321) Such a view overlooks the 
fact that communists win by some 
version of the revolution—infiltration, 
sabotage, espionage, the coup d’ état or 
civil war. One might add they also 
advance their cause very considerably 
by befuddling positivist liberals like the 
author of the volume we are consider- 
ing. To Mayo, it is fear that unites the 
West against Russia, and not ideology 
or religion or what not. (p. 329) The 
Russians, being a sensitive and proud 
people with some ground for suspicion 
and fear of the West, cannot be brought 
to terms by denouncing them, but 
through international agencies. Mayo 
concludes in the conventional vein: it 
is arace against time and the outcome 
is uncertain. 


This volume is a sample of a litera- 
ture on Marxism more distinguished by 
its quantity and repetitiousness than by 
its insight into technical Marxism and 
philosophical argument. One may 
readily concede a large area of disagree- 
ment on immediate policy toward Rus- 
sia, on the extent of the welfare func- 
tions of the state and the practical and 
prudential difficulties of liberty within 
the state. But volumes which offer only 
an empirical and positivist rejection of 
philosophy as an alternative to Marxism 
provide little consolation to those at 
war with communism and_ generate 
little fear in the communists them- 
selves. 








The Catholic Family in a Complex Society: V 


FAMILY 


CRISIS: 


Cultural Lag or Cultural Discontinuity 


JoHN L. THomas, S.J. 


N our last paper we pointed out the 
inevitability of social change. The 
position of the Catholic minority in 

the dominant culture is somewhat like 
that of Smith, the retired business man 
who was returning for a visit to his 
native New York after making his 
fortune in California. At a stop mid- 
way in the trip, he got off for a littie 
walk in the station, and met Mullins, 
h:s boyhood friend from New York, 
who was on his way to California. Mul- 
lins invited him into his compartment 
for a drink and while they were dis- 
cussing old times, the train started. 
After the fourth or fifth drink, Smith 
looked philosophically out the window 
and mused. “Times certainly have 
changed since we were boys, and it’s 
all due to science. Now, here you are 
going from New York to California, 
and here I am going from California to 
New York, and we’re both riding on 
the same train!” The Catholic minor- 
ity, together with the rest of American 
society, is riding the same cultural 
train, but their ultimate goals appear 
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to lie in different directions. In this 
Paper we propose to investigate some of 
the problems which arise out of this 
situation. 

In a complex society undergoing 
rapid change, disorganization and con- 
flict may arise either from failure to 
adjust some institutions or behavioral 
patterns to modifcations in others (cul- 
tural lag) or from the introduction of 
changes based on a shift in basic value 
premises (cultural discontinuity). This 
fifth proposition, which was stated 
earlier,’ stresses the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between these two sources 
of possible conflict. In other words, 
since innovations and changes affecting 
the family appear inevitable in our so- 
ciety, Catholics must be prepared to 
make necessary adjustments and adapta- 
tions. At the same time, they must 
guard against adopting solutions to 
change which are based on an unper- 
ceived shift in values. 


+ John L. Thomas, “Catholic Family in a 
Complex Society,” SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (De 
cember, 1954) 453. 
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Contemporary 
{ating and courtship practices furnish 
in excellent example of how this dis- 
tinction is to be made. Obviously, par- 
ents must take into consideration the 
changed pattern of relationships which 
exists among adolescents owing to mod- 
ern conditions of transportation, enter- 
tainment, etc. On the other hand, they 
must recognize that the promotion or 
toleration of prolonged periods of un- 
supervised intimacies between the sexes 
is based on an unperceived shift in 
values. This is to say, it is based on the 
belief that sexual experience has no 
moral connotations. 


I call this an example of cultural dis- 
continuity because, in theory, the cul- 
ture still supports the traditional code 
that sexual relations are to be confined 
to marriage. On the other hand, prac- 
tices based on a different sexual code 
ire openly tolerated, if not promoted. 
The discontinuity—and lack of logic— 

the whole process is best revealed 
when premarital pregnancy occurs. Im- 
mediately, traditional sanctions are as- 
serted as if this werea singular violation 
of morals, whereas the facts in the case 
reveal merely ignorance, carelessness or 
chance failure to frustrate the conse- 
juences of actions which tolerated so- 
ial practice and the immaturity of the 
agents render likely to occur. 


I use the term cultural lag simply to 
ndicate the failure of men’s thinking 
or acting to adapt and adjust to changes 
in the social system. The result can be 
personal frustration or, on a_ wider 
cale, temporary imbalances among 
various sets of social relationships. Ex- 
umples of personal frustration resulting 
trom cultural lag can easily be found 
among the members of ethnic groups. 
[he Mexican father who attempts to 
control and supervise the associations 
of his adolescent daughters in an Amer- 
ican urban environment as he was 
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trained to do in his native country 
would be an illustration. 


A classic 
example of cultural lag leading to tem- 
porary institutional imbalance can be 
found in the history of social security 
legislation in this country. Society 
overlooked the impact of industrializa- 
tion on the traditional, extended family 
system so that it was not until the de- 
pression that men realized what had 
happened. The wider kinship bonds had 
been so weakened by mobility and 
emphasis on the isolated conjugal unit 
that the individual family was no long 
er able to take care of its sick, in- 
capacitated and aged. Whether we ap 
prove of the social legislation enacted 
to meet this situation is not pertinent 
here. The point is that social changes 
affecting the family had passed un- 
noticed. The “lag” became evident in 
the depression. 

Since social changes appear inevit 
able, a few observations on how work- 
able family adjustments must be de- 
veloped are pertinent here. Each gener- 
ation faces the problem of working out 
the adequate implementation of tradi- 
tional family ideals and goals in a modi- 
fied social milieu. Patterns of husband- 
wife, parent-child relationships which 
formerly functioned satisfactorily in a 
rural or alien environment may prove 
frustrating and inadequate in American 
society. 

Adjustment to change frequently in 
volves more than simple adaptation to 
a new situation. Indeed, mere adapta 
tion often implies some sacrifice of 
values. Rather, a reinterpretation and 
retranslation of traditional goa!s and 
values in terms of the modified social 
situation is needed. This implies that 
we are able to make a clear distinction 
between family values and their cul- 
tural implementation. More important, 
it necessitates a profound rethinking of 
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the significance and practical implica- 
tions of family goals and values in 
themselves. 


This need can be illustrated by select- 
ing an example from the contemporary 
scene. Changes in the status and roles 
of women, as well as modification of 
the family structure, have operated to 
place the wife in a position of equality 
with the husband. Does this signify 
that the husband is no longer the head 
of the family? Or if he is still con- 
sidered to be the head, does the wife 
cease to have equality? 


Obviously, 
this problem would not arise in a so- 
ciety which considered males to be 
naturally superior, nor is it likely to 
occur in a rural environment where the 
economic functions of the domestic 
unit clearly specify the different tasks 
of family members in a common enter- 
prise. Modern changes, however, need 
not require the rejection of the hus- 
band’s headship of the family. They do 
demand a rethinking of what it implies 
in the modern world. 


How would this rethinking proceed? 
First, we would clarify our concept of 
the father’s position in the family circle. 
Analysis would show that according to 
Catholic teaching, husband and wife 
are absolutely equal as persons. They 
enjoy equal rights in what pertains to 
the marriage contract. However, inas- 
much as they are constituted by nature 
to fulfill different roles in the repro- 
duction of the species, they will have 
different statuses and roles in the pro- 
creative which they have 
formed. These differences are function- 
al, that is, they are oriented in terms of 
reproduction. They do not imply in- 
equality since they are not strictly com- 
parable. The husband’s headship, conse- 
quently, is functional; that is, it must 
be defined in terms of the common 
good of the family unit. This does not 


society 
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imply the wife’s domination by the hus- 
band, but indicates that both husband 
and wife have united to form a unique 
society in which their sexual comple- 
mentarity specifies different roles. The 
husband’s headship therefore, flows 
from and is limited by his role as pro- 
tector and provider of the familial unit. 

Once we have clarified our concept 
of the husband’s headship, our next 
step will be to investigate the structure 
of the modern family system within 
which the father must fulfill his roles 
This investigation will reveal that pat- 
terns of family relationships which 
worked well in the past may prove 
quite inadequate under present circum- 
stances. As a result of our rethinking, 
therefore, we will have to conclude 
that adequate adjustment in this in- 
stance will require the development of 
new social means to implement the 
Catholic ideal of fatherhood in a chang- 
ing society. To cling to traditional 
modes of behavior can only result in 
frustration and failure. 

It follows that the family adjust- 
ment to change which is acceptable to 
Catholics can never be a piecemeal af- 
fair, nor does it signify merely follow- 
ing the crowd. Adequate adjustment 
implies that we work out new methods 
of achieving traditional family goals. 
In this process it is necessary to keep 
clearly in mind the distinction between 
the static and dynamic aspects of an 
integrated family system lest we come 
to regard family values as wholly rela- 
tive. 

In cataloging changes which the fam 
ily undergoes in its transfer from a 
rural to an urban environment, the 
popular tendency is to declare that new 
family values must be substituted for 
the old if maladjustment is to be avoid- 
ed. This implies that there is nothing 
static or stable in a family system. The 
error in this approach is to confuse a 
specific cultural implementation of 
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It appears 
at much of the prevalent confused 
jinking about changes in the family 
1as arisen because, as a matter of fact, 

family’s transfer from a rural to an 
rban setting in America created a 
tuation in which unperceived changes 
traditional family values became 
rly revealed for the first time. As 
long as the family remained in a small 
town or rural environment, traditional 
behavioral patterns persisted unchal- 
nged. It was easy to believe that 
traditional family values had remained 
nchanged. What had actually taken 
pl2ce however, was a gradual dilution of 
the content of the Christian ideology 
vhich had formerly furnished the basic 
premises from which men’s thinking on 
marriage and the family was derived. 
Consequently, only when traditional 
behavioral patterns were challenged un- 
ler the impact of an industrialized ur- 
an environment did it become appar- 
nt that the value premises underlying 
he traditional family system were no 
ger operative. The full significance 
of this loss of beliefs is apparent today. 
\s I have indicated, there is little con- 
sensus on behavioral patterns and family 
tandards because men no longer agree 
on ultimate value premises. In analyz- 
ng the situation, however, it is an 
error to assume that it was the process 
‘f urbanization which destroyed the 
value system. The truth of the matter 
that this process merely offered the 
occasion for realizing that the tradi- 
tional ideology had ceased to be opera- 
ive. 
his is not a mere forensic problem. 
Many people assume that traditional 
family values are no longer attainable or 
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desirable in our urban environment. 
This assumption is based on the histori 
cal fact that the American family’s ad- 
justments and adaptations to its urban 
setting have been made in terms of new 
family Further, it is obvious 


that changes in the social system re- 


Vv alues. 


quire a repatterning of some family re- 
lationships. Since a clear distinction is 
not made between values and their cul- 
tural implementations, it is concluded 
that the entire family system is relative 
and subject to change. 

Now if this were true, our present 
study of the Catholic family would 
represent little more than the descrip- 
tion of a colossal cultural lag. Sooner 
or later, Catholic families would have 
to come to terms with their urban en- 
vironment by modifying their value 
premises. On the other hand, since an 
integrated family system possesses both 
a static and a dynamic aspect, adapta- 
tions to changed social situations can 
be made without sacrificing essential 
minority 
preserve 


Even as a 
can 


values. 
group, Catholic families 
their ideals and achieve their goals, pro- 
viding they make their adjustments in 
terms of their own value system rather 
than that of the dominant culture. 


family 


Granting 
that constant adjustment is necessary in 
1 changing society, our next step is to 
investigate why change presents special 
difficulties for the Catholic 
The reason is, as I have indicated, that 


minority. 


to change in 
reference. 


Catholics must adjust 
terms of a definite frame of 
In other words, their “definition of the 
situation” will always involve clear con- 
cepts of the origin, nature and destiny 
of man and consequently, of the basic 
the family. 


family 


purposes ot and 


Most 
problems implies that there is malad- 


marriage 
contemporary writing on 
because we are in a 
The rapid transfer 


justment today 


period of transition. 
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from a rural to an industrialized urban 
setting has caused numerous cultural 
lags. These will all disappear as soon 
as our adaptive culture (e.g. the family 
system) “catches up” with the inevit- 
ably changing material culture. 

However, in the light of our previous 
considerations, it should be clear that 
the confusion and contradiction con- 
cerning many marriage and family val- 
ues revealed in the dominant culture 
today constitute more than mere cul- 
tural lags. They indicate more than 
the failure of thinking and 
acting to adapt or adjust to rapid 
change. Lags and delays in adjust- 
ment do exist, but it is superficial to 
look upon them as merely structural 
maladjustments or as temporary im- 
balances among various sets of social 
relationships, on the assumption that 
these latter are infinitely variable and 
imply no value referents. 


men’s 


Briefly, the situation of the family 
is critical today not because of failure 
to adjust to a changed environment, 
but because of inability to reconcile 
divergent concepts of basic family pur- 
poses. Ultimately, confusion and 
conflict in practice is reducible to di- 
vergence in value premises. It is be- 
cause modern men no longer agree on 
marriage and family values that they 
disagree on cultural practices associated 
with them. An added element of con- 
fusion arises from the fact that many 
people do not recognize that family 
values have changed. Indeed, the ma- 
jority still attempt to maintain the tra- 
dition-sanctioned family objective, or at 
least some of them. 


find themselves in a 
serious dilemma. On the one hand, a 
specific cultural value is maintained 
and its violations strongly condemned 
(e.g., chastity); on the other hand, 
changes in structure and practice have 
occurred which make the frequent vio- 
lations of the value-sanctioned behav- 


Such persons 
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ioral pattern almost inevitable (e.g., 
the exploitation of the sex drive), 
When both cultural value and contra- 
dictory practice are strongly supported 
by public sentiment, the result is really 
a latent “‘cultural discontinuity.” This 
means that the situation indicates the 
hidden conflict of contradictory as- 
pects of two divergent value systems. 
In other words, a value (chastity) is 
cherished without implementing the 
social means necessary for its achieve- 
ment. At the same time, a set of cus 
toms and practices is adopted without 
openly recognizing the divergent prem- 
ises on which it is based. 


Unfortunately, 
in a transitional society, these latent 
“cultural discontinuities” are generally 
treated as merely conflicting aspects of 
the culture. Actually, they are much 
more significant than that. Onl; 
through lack of what might be termed 
“social logic” is this not widely recog- 
nized. Social logic implies that the 
functional requisites, that is the rele- 
vant social means necessary to imple- 
ment accepted values are clearly per- 
ceived and, at the same time, that the 
premises upon which a given practice 
is established are recognized. Where 
such logic exists, people can distinguish 
between what may be called a cultural 
lag, requiring only the lapse of time 
for its solution, and a conflict of value 
systems demanding ultimate choice in 
life goals. 


The family system in the dominant 
culture presents many examples of 
latent “cultural discontinuities.” Tra 
ditional values are still advocated, and 
most people assume that they are oper- 
ative. However, as social scientists 
clearly demonstrate, confusion and 
conflict are prevalent. The relation- 
ships between the sexes are scarcely 
determined in relation to traditional 
values, nor do these values receive sup- 
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the wider culture as ex- 
pressed in literature, radio, television, 
movies, advertising. In reality, there 
exists a whole series of alternate and 
competing family goals and associated 
None of these are fully in- 


port from 


practices. 
stitutionalized, with the result that 
individuals may find themselves em- 


bracing contradictory goals and prac- 
tices at the same time. 


As a 
result of this inconsistency, contradic- 
tion and lack of integration in the 
dominant culture, the Catholic minor- 
ity is left relatively free in working 
out its adjustments to changes affecting 
the family. This simple statement of 
the situation, however, is deceptive 
since it tacitly assumes that the minor- 
ity is capable of careful discrimination 
in the acceptance of change. There are 
several factors which complicate the 
position in this 


Catholic minority’s 


situation. 

First, it tends to view with suspicion 
most innovations and changes intro- 
duced by the outgroup. This is true 
particularly when these appear to touch 
upon moral values. For example, the 
adoption of smoking, bobbed hair, lip- 
stick and slacks by the modern female 
one time or another been at- 


nas at 

tacked as contrary to ‘“‘womanly” 
virtue. Although one may advance 
cogent aesthetic, hygienic or other ob- 


jections to these practices, in them- 
selves they do not represent morally 
objectionable practices. 

Second, some fashions and customs 
are objectionable at the time of their 
ntroduction either directly in them- 
selves, by reason of their novelty or 
because of those who employ them. 
With the passage of time, many of these 
objectionable features may disappear, 
thus making them acceptable. This 
places the minority in the embarrassing 
position of first going on record as re- 
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and later accepting such 
changes. When this situation arises, 
there is always the implication either 
that the minority’s first position was 
wrong or that it has since compro- 
mised under popular pressure. Exam- 
ples could be cited from fashions in 
dress, dancing and recreation. In the 
past, even some members of the minor- 
ity have been puzzled by this shift in 
“official” evaluation. Some go so far 
as to argue that since the minority’s 
position has changed in these instances, 
it will eventually change in others such 
as the use of contraceptives and di- 


jyecting 


vorce. 

Under these circumstances, it is es- 
sential that the “state of the question” 
be clearly understood. Although it is 
possible that at times, what is merely 
traditional is confused with what is 
moral, generally when there has been 
a change in the Catholic attitude to- 
ward some practice, this has resulted 
either from modification of the prac- 
tice’s originally objectionable features 
or because widespread usage has ren- 
dered it morally innocuous. In such 
matters as dress and recreation, custom 
plays an interesting role, since as the 
moralists remind us: ““What is custom- 
ary does not affect us.’ 

Third, in matters touching on inti- 
mate family relationships, tradition 
normally tends to conflict with change. 
Each generation evaluates these relation 
ships in terms of its own experience. 
For example, parents usually attempt 
to raise their children as they them- 
selves were raised, especially if they 
themselves had a happy childhood. This 
would appear to be a commonsense ap- 
proach, but it can lead to conflict and 
even serious disorganization in a chang- 


ing society. The new generation must 


2 See John L. Thomas, “Clothes, Culture 
and Modesty,” SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (Novem 
ber, 1954) 386-94. 
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adjust to a different social situation. 
They are exposed to different social ex- 
periences and at an earlier age. Hence 
they require more instruction and 
guidance than did their parents. At 
the same time, many traditional forms 
of parental control are no longer pos- 
sible, with the result that unless par- 
ents seek new ways of educating, guid- 
ing and supervising their children, seri- 
ous difhiculties may arise. 

The parental problem, of course, is 
not simply one of clinging to traditions. 
Many parents are ill prepared to meet 
the demands placed upon them by the 
needs of their children. Guidance and 
supervision become increasingly more 
difficult as outside forces beyond paren- 
tal control are multiplied. Since so- 
ciety in general has worked out no 
solution to this problem, but has as- 
sumed a vague, laissez-faire policy to- 
ward youth, it is not surprising that 
many Catholic parents make few ad- 
justments to new conditions. 

Finally, the minority’s task of exer- 
cising careful discrimination in the 
acceptance of change is rendered more 
difficult by the complexity of change 
in itself. By this I mean that many 
innovations and_ behavioral patterns 
which are introduced have unforeseen 
implications and unanticipated conse- 
quences for Catholic family standards. 
Since they appear inevitable and more 
or less harmless, they are casually adopt- 
ed without making adequate provision 
to counteract their possible deleterious 
effects. Some examples are the employ- 
ment of women outside the home after 
marriage, the extension of the dating 
process to early high school and even 
grade school, the quasi-equalitarian re- 
lationship between parents and children. 
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To summarize, 
in a transitional society the family 
system may suffer disorganization either 
because familial relationships are not 
adjusted to the changes in the political, 
economic and social system or because 
unperceived changes have occurred in 
the value premises upon which the 
family system was based. 

Hence, Catholics can preserve a 
sound family system under two condi- 
tions. First, they must be capable of 
adjusting to inevitable changes in the 
social order. This requires a clear dis- 
tinction between ultimate family stand- 
ards and the various social means used 
to implement these standards, or what 
[ have called the static and dynamic 
aspects of the family system. Second, 
they must recognize that changes have 
occurred in the ultimate values held by 
the dominant culture, and consequent- 
ly, they must reject the behavioral pat- 
terns based on these changed values. 


factors render the Catholic 
First, 


Several 
minority’s task more complex. 
a religious minority tends to regard 
with suspicion all innovations coming 
from the dominant culture. Second, 
some changes which are objectionable 
when introduced, may later become ac- 


ceptable. Third, tradition conflicts 
with change since each generation 
tends to perpetuate its own learned 


pattern of familial relationships. — Fi- 
nally, some changes affecting the family 
system have unanticipated  conse- 
quences which appear only in the course 
of time. Since these changes appear 
more or less inevitable, adequate pro 
vision must be made to counteract their 
deleterious consequences for Catholic 
family standards. 
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Portugal Aids Families 


All civil and military employees of the 
tate in Portugal, including employees of 
inistratively and financially independ- 
government agencies, are eligible for 
ily allowances. 
(Assistance is given for all children un- 
er fourteen (or up to 21 years if con- 
puing education) and for aged relatives 
over seventy. 
Employees are given eighty to 100 es- 
los (about $23 to $29) monthly for 


dependent Senefits scale upward 


ith regular salaries. 
’ 


Prison Riots 
During 1954 and 1955 there has been a 
irked increase of violent demonstrations 
U. S. prisons. Seventeen serious riots 
urred during the first eight months of 
Prison experts agree that con- 
litions have changed very little since the 


this vear 


tensive survey and report issued by a 
mmittee on Riots of the American 
Ison Association in 1953. 
[he report attributed prison violence 
1 variety of factors, notably, idleness, 
edom, poor administration, internal 
tics, outside political interference, 
mm on failure to segregate trouble mak- 
sex tension, inadequate budgets that 
\ 


e for poor food, unsatisfactory liv- 
g conditions, incompetent personnel and 
rious overcrowding. 
\dmirable efforts to eliminate harsh 
1 inhuman treatment of prisoners hav 
made in recent years. But these have 
t been followed up with positive regimes 
ned at encouraging rehabilitation of the 
rge number of criminals capable of be- 
ng returned to useful social activities. The 
sult has been largely a relaxation of 
mtrol in which violence has scope to 
rganize and gather momentum. Many 
bservers note, however, that current riots 
generally less violent and manifest less 
ontrolled frenzy. They are intended 
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to be public demonstrations aimed at. s¢ 
curing alleviation of seriously unsatisfa 
tory conditions One foreign expert 
observed, “I have never heard of an un- 
justified prison riot.” 


World Trade Improving 


Sharp improvement in economic condi 
tions in Europe accounted for most of the 
seven per cent increase in world trade in 
1954. This vear was the highest in history, 
the U.N. World Economic Report an 
nounced recently 

Although activity in. North America 
declined slightly and its share in world 
trade, significantly, because of a drop in 
government expenditures, Europe’s share 
rose by almost six per cent. Most coun 
tries of west Europe shared in the improve 
ment, although the most significant changes 
were in France, Belgium and Norway 

World trade in the first half of 1953 
was of the order of $33.8 billion iF 
1954 this increased for the comparable 


? 
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Who Are Unemployed? 


Unemployment analysis requires know- 
ing first how many are the unemployed 
(and where they are located) and _ sec- 
ondly zho the unemployed are. Thus far 
most effort of the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Employment Security has gone 
into refining its methods for obtaining an 
accurate unemployment count But the 
Bureau chiefs have always recognized that 
in order to give valid interpretations to 
unemployment figures they needed to know 
much more about the circumstances of 
these unemployed. Are the jobless fathers 
of families? Part-time housewives? Teen- 
agers? Obviously the economic impact is 
different in these varying conditions 

Mid-August saw the Bureau launch a 
survey destined to provide information 
about these circumstances \ preliminary 


stud) mid-August to mid-September) of 
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jobless 
who draw weekly unemployment compen- 
sation will determine age, sex, occupation, 
size of family and similar characteristics 
of this sample. While such information 
has periodically been gathered for select- 
ed unemployment areas or is known with- 
in some state unemployment bureaus, thus 
far it has not been collected on a nation- 


one per cent of the one-million 


wide scale. 

Three additional questions of the utmost 
importance will not have to be answered 
by the UC claimants if they are unwilling. 
These are: how many persons in the 
household, how many of them are work- 
ing, principal and who 
ondary wage-earners. Reason for making 
these optional was objections from some 


who. are sec- 


union leaders’as well as state employment 
agencies. These felt that such questions 
might be interpreted as requiring need for 
what is in fact a right. 

From the regular collection of such data 
Louis Levine, assistant director of the 
Employment Security bureau, hopes to be 
able to present a fairly accurate picture 
of the currently unemployed. 

But because the information is drawn 
only from current claimants of UC it 
leaves unknown the situation of those who 
have exhausted their UC benefits. Since 
the agencies expect these people 
to come in to report whether they have 
found employment, have left the work 
force or are still unemployed, it is both 
difficult and expensive to track down these 
While these long-term cases are 
not a part of the survey recently launched, 
the Bureau is providing funds ($150,000) 
to select undertake a sample 


cannot 


cases. 


states to 
survey by mail. 
* 


Union Accord 

During the first year of the no raiding 
agreement between the AFL and the CIO, 
46 cases were handled, reports the Month- 
ly Labor Review. Of these, 28 were set- 
tled by mutual agreement between the par- 
ties, ten others are still in process of nego- 
tiation. Procedure attempt 
at settlement by representatives of the af- 


calls for an 


fected organizations. If agreement can- 
not be reached within fifteen days, the 
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two federation secretaries attempt media 
tion. Failing mediation, the case is re- 
ferred to the impartial umpire, David [| 
Cole. Ten have been so referred 
Of these, four have reached a finding and 
two are still pending; two others were 
withdrawn by the two parties. 

The agreement was to expire on De- 
cember 31, 1955. However, the draft con 
stitution of the new, merged federation 
extends it for two more years. 


cases 


° T 
Remarriages N umerous 
Approximately one out of every thre 
marriages performed in the United States 
involves a second contract for one or both 


parties. This information was made 
available through a survey conducted in 
April, 1953, to determine the character- 


istics of all marriages entered into between 
January, 1950, and the survey date. 

Out of slightly less than 3.9 million mar 
riages reported in the survey, 2.7 million 
were first marriages for both parties. In 


about .5 million marriages both parties 
were being married for a second time: 
in addition to these, about .37 million 


were second marriages for the wife, and 
another .29 million were second marriages 
for the husband. 

No indication is given in the survey 
the mode of termination of the first mar 
riage. 

~ 


Odd Ends... 

By December, 1955, one of every fou 
Negro workers in Rhodesian copper mines 
will be unemployed. No new jobs appear 
available for them, and no new workers 
will be taken on by the mines later, a 
British authority recently announced. 

Each of the twenty nations in the peac¢ 
ful atomic energy pact with the U. S. will 
receive six kilos of uranium 
for experimental purposes. 

The Hoover Commission reports mak 
a total of 314 recommendations to improve 
government operation. SOCIAL ORDER wil! 
present an analysis of the Commission's 
work in an early issue. 
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CHURCH AND STATE THROUGH THE 
CENTURIES.—A Collection of Historical 
Documents with Commentaries, translat- 
ed and edited by Sidney Z. Ehler and 
John B. Morrall. Newman, Westminster, 
Md., 1954, 625 pp. $6.75. 


editors of this collection sought to 
available, primarily to scholars but 
to intelligent general readers of Eng- 
sh, the essential historical documents on 
relations of church and state. This is 
ommendable project because the ma- 
rial has only been accessible in widely 
ittered publications and, for the most 
rt, only in Latin 
he present collection will make it pos- 
or a much larger body of readers to 
me acquainted with these documents 
more satisfactory way than through 
f citations, often enough incomplete or 
en misleading. Most of the documents are 
esented integrally, some, in fact, for the 
st time. Limitations of space have re- 
ricted the collection to official documents : 
mstitutions, concordats, acts of the civil 
wer, encyclicals. Hence there is little 
trinal material from the Fathers of the 
irch and theologians or from political 
ISLES 


documents are arranged chronologi 
illy; there are general introductions for 
historical period. Then each piece is 
bed in a brief commentary which 
itlines the tenor and content of its essen- 
ideas. Obviously these brief summaries 
not dispense the reader from a more 
irate study of facts and events, but they 
least aid in forming a better under- 
ding of the meaning of these materials. 
methodology, from an historical point 
view, merits praise. 
Neverthe less, the selection of materials 
s tor some comment. Almost half the 
le is devoted to the twentieth century 
Is is a good deal, especially when cer- 
encyclicals, e.g., Quadragesimo Anno 
31), which are already easily available, 
included. On the other hand, only ten 
s are devoted to Christian antiquity 
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and only one papal text (Gelasius) and five 
imperial edicts or rescripts are included 
[here is a considerable gap here. During 
the fourth and fifth centuries many bish 
ops: Athanasius, Hilary, Ambrose, Augus 
tine, and popes: Leo, Felix II, St. Ge 
lasius, Symmachus, published very import 
ant declarations on the relations of church 
and state. In particular, it is regrettable 
that the well known passage of Pope St 
Gelasius’ de anathematis vinculo is not re 
produced. This is one of the major texts of 
the papal magisterium, comparable with 
the thought of Leo XIII in the encyclical 
Immortale Dei 

The selection is richer for the medieval 
period. The letters and decrees of Gregory 
VII and Innocent III have been adequate 
ly represented. Yet it is remarkable that 
the editors have not included even an 
excerpt from the bull, Aeger cui levia of 
Pope Innocent [V (1245), which is notably 
theocratic 

For modern times it is regrettable that 
only the encyclical /mmortale Dei of Leo 
XIII has been translated. We _ believe 
that it would have been more worthwhile 
to include only excerpts so that there 
would have been room for Luibertas, 
Saptentiae Christianae, Longingua Oceant 

A foreigner can hardly evaluate the 
quality of the translations. But it seems 
that the authors might have freed them 
selves more from the lengthy Latin sen 
tences of papal bulls and given us a more 
literary English version 

A collection is always liable to criticism 
precisely because it involves choices. But 
the observations made here about this col 
lection should not prevent us from ac- 
knowledging the merits and the great use- 
fulness of its achievement. Both for the 
history of doctrine and for a study of 
actual relations between the church and 
civil authority, the body of texts assembled 
here can render valuable service to the 
historian, the theologian and the political 
scientist 

JoseEPH Lecter, S. J 
Institut Catholique, Paris 








THE DYNAMICS OF SOCIAL INTERAC- 
TION.—By Anita Yourglich. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1954, 
vi, 128 pp. $2.50. 

What the authors of Social Ortentation 
designed for the general student to intro- 
duce him to the fields of the social science, 
the author of The Dynamics of Social In- 
teraction intended for the specialized stu- 
dent to orient him in the field of sociology 
proper 

In the pre face of her book, Yourglich 
states that sociology must be introduced to 
the beginner with “as much concrete 
imagery and illustration as possible” to 
prepare the student for sociological analy- 
sis. The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I, which-focuses attention on society, 
culture and personality, introduces the stu- 
dent to basic sociological terms. This is 
done by the narration of simple everyday 
interactions and by analogical illustrations 
from the Shakespearian play Macbeth. To 
explain “socialization,” Yourglich describes 
a young child going through the process in 
until he has finally 
According to the 


daily occurrences 
reached social maturity. 
author, non-conformity gives rise to social 
problems and value-conflicts. In this sec- 
tion, Yourglich also skillfully 
the modern value-systems: relativism, in- 
materialism and hedonism 
value-systems: ob- 


contrasts 


dividualism, 
with the traditional 
jectivity, sociality, dualism and Christian- 
ity, respectively. The modern value-sys- 
tem, as interpreted in Sumner’s Folkways, 
is aptly discussed and refuted by the use 
of arguments acceded to by the traditional 
school of thought. Part II considers hu- 
man interaction in the group by placing 
man in different groups and by explaining 
the three types of grouping, classified in 
terms of bonds: (1) primary and second- 
ary groups; (2) in-groups and out-groups; 
and (3) membership and reference groups. 
Part III deals with ten social processes. 
\s the author discusses each process, she 
stresses its associative and dissociative ele- 
ments which appear in the process of in- 
teraction. 

To introduce sociology in terms of in- 
teraction of personality, society and cul- 
ture, is the author’s aim. She does this 
throughout her Skeletal outline” (p 27) 
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by proceeding from the known to the un- 
known. She uses examples, analogies and 
illustrations from common-place situations 
to explain abstract sociological terms, con- 
trasts to clarify value-systems, assignment 
suggestions to encourage individual work. 
classified and comprehensive reading lists 
(instead of footnotes) to refer students t 
the source of information used in the book 
and to supplement the text, case histories 
to which students may apply the principles 
expounded in the book, four objective 
type tests and a final objective examination 
to distribute learning through the semester 
Although the case histories are writte: 
by students, nevertheless, they include care- 
ful analysis of minority groups, such as 
the Italians, Norwegians, French-Canad- 
ians, Mennonites, Doukhobours, Sikhs, 
Jews and Chinese, which reveals the inte 
gration of dissimilarities in our culture 
After eight years of experimentatior 
with the orientation technique in her 
classes, Yourglich, as Assistant Professor 
of Sociology at Seattle University, offers 
her method to colleagues with the hope of 
enlisting teacher interest in “humanizing” 
sociology. Her condensed book is recom 
mended for a semester introductory sociol 
ogy course. In the reviewer’s opinion, it 
is a highly significant contribution which 
may prove beneficial to beginners tr 
sociology. 
StstER MARIE AGNES OF Rome, P.M 
Rivier College 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONAL- 
ITY IN A CITY.—By O. A. Oeser and 
S. B. Hammond. Macmillan, New York, 
1954, 344 pp. $4.50. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONAL- 
ITY IN A RURAL COMMUNITY.—By 
O. A. Oeser and F. E. Emery. Macmillan, 
New York, 1954, 279 pp. $3.75. 

The Social Science Division of UNES 
CO recently sponsored an_ international 
study of communities and social tensions 
Four countries cooperated in the project 
Australia, France, India and Sweden 
These volumes present the research find 
ings of the Australian portion of the proj- 
Ct. 

The department of sociology at the Uni 
versity of Melbourne was selected to do 
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esearch in Australia. The UNESCO 
indicated that both an urban and a 
community were to be included. The 
major hypothesis guiding the re- 
was the postulate that “wars begin 
the minds of men.” This orientation 
the fact that the research team was 
osed of social psychologists were the 
r influences determining the design 
content of the research. The areas of 
Hehavior were carefully selected for the 
of actual and potential tensions in 

onal and social relationships. 
major areas of investigation include 
des towards international relations, 
ittitudes towards types of immigrants to 
stralia, problems of assimilation of the 
ish population, patterns of organiza- 
and tension in the family, child de- 
ment and control in the family and 
the occupational structure and the 
stem of social stratification. While these 
as comprise the whole range of re- 
in the urban community, the study 
the rural community also encompassed 
ta Ol ideologies, the influence of religion 
information relating to voluntary as- 


e rural area chosen was a small com- 
ty of approximately 500 people in the 
ria wheat belt. Descriptions of 
llee town and its immediate environs 
ggest that it is not unlike some of the 
communities in the wheat belt of 
sas. The urban area was located in a 
irb of Melbourne. Its “sample” was 
posed of the children and parents of 
sixth grade classes. Other segments, 
as the Jewish population, were il- 
ded, but the major portions of data 


¢ 


tam to these suburban families. 
ese studies are not the more familiar 
thropological type involving long periods 
participation and observation. No at- 
mpt was made to depict the whole life of 
community. Emphasis was placed on 
elected aspects of behavior and of com- 
nunity social structure. This was par- 
‘larly true for the urban volume which 
imounts to a series of independent social 
ychological studies. More unity and 
egration was possible in the rural vol- 
because the research was conducted 


an area small enough to observe how 
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the selected aspects of behavior and social 


structure were parts of a total community 
and because the rural phase was better 
conceptualized and executed. 

While the focus of these studies was on 
individuals’ behavior, the research team 
tried to place this behavior in the larger 
context of community social structure 
They attempted to analyze this behavior 
and its development with particular atten 
tion to the social factors and patterns of 
social organization which tend to increase 
or decrease personal and social tensions 

Exploration of attitudes towards other 
nations and toward potential immigrants io 
Australia disclosed a conflict in interests 
and values. Whereas the former were 
mainly influenced by consideration of na- 
tional interests, the matter of attitudes to 
ward immigrants was dictated by a con- 
cern with personal and local community in 
terests. While the national interest appar 
ently would be served by an increase in 
population, a restrictive policy toward im- 
migrants was definitely favored. Austral 
jans, as a relatively homogeneous group, 
established a hierarchy of desirable immi- 
grants in terms of those whose interests 
would be less threatening to their jobs, 
labor unions and_ ovolitical system. The 
British were viewed as the ideal type be 
cause they were most likely to be assimi- 
lated. Americans ranked after the British, 
with Asiatics at the lower end of the scale 
of desirability 

The studies of anti-semitism in Mel- 
bourne demonstrated the value of design- 
ing race-relations studies im a manner 
which separates the elements of prejudice 
into those with some basis in reality and 
those based on mythical Ol sterotyped con- 
ceptions 

The pattern of family organization in 
Australia was found to be moving away 
from a more autocratically controlled pat 
tern towards a more democratically or- 
ganized unit. This trend was viewed as a 
result of the need to reduce the amount of 
tension involved in the family areas of 
household duties, child control and care, 
social and economic activities. 

Included in the analysis of the study of 
social stratification were data on the place 


ol work in social lite, the family and edu 
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cation as determinants of social class, per- 
ception of social hierarchies, attitudes to- 
ward perceived social strata and the rela- 
tionship between class strata and _ political 
orientation. 

One of the more interesting aspects of 
the rural studies was the analysis of the 
integrative role of the school, especially as 
it served to propagate middle class urban 
values and the national culture in the rural 
population. This role was possible because 
the control of school curricula lay outside 
the rural area and promotion for school 
teachers lay in their identification with 
these values. This situation tended to in- 
tegrate the urban and rural communities 
and facilitated mobility from farm to city. 

These studies were made with relatively 
short and limited contacts in the com- 
munity, employing a series of psychologi- 
al and sociological techniques. The major 
sources of data were from interviews, 
psychological tests and questionnaires ad- 
ministered to the children in both com- 
munities. These were supplemented by 
brief interviews with parents, teachers and 
other adults and the use of attitude and 
opinion polls. Of special note is the re- 
liance on the method of gathering a very 
wide range of data from the children, par- 
ticularly on patterns of family life and 
child development. 

The findings of these studies are in the 
main based on statistical analysis of the 
data collected. Correlation analysis was 
used extensively. The data supporting the 
findings are presented in some 300 tables in 
the two volumes. Extensive methodologi- 
cal appendices are included. 

Students of race relations, family life, 
child development and social stratification 
will find in this research useful bench-mark 
data from another cultural setting. Un- 
doubtedly greater value will be attached to 
this research as a series of social psycholo- 
gical studies than as studies of community 
organization. The researchers succeed 
well in their objective of showing the im- 
pact of social institutions upon the life of 
individuals and the patterns of adjust- 
ment within this social structure. 

EviyJAH L. WHITE 
Cvmmunity Studies, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo 


A THEORY OF SOCIAL CONTROL.—By 
Richard T. LaPiere. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1954, xi, 568 pp. $7.50. 


Richard LaPiere is a controversial figure 
among social psychologists. A man strong- 
ly devoted to the debunking process, he 
might well be among the last of the socio- 
logical inconoclasts. Heavily quoted by 
some of his contemporaries, seemingly 
ignored by still others, his prolific writ 
ings now include a fourth major contribu- 
tion, as well as two well-written novels 
He is a critic’s critic, an excellent class- 
room teacher, a widely read student of the 
social scene. There is a temptation to take 
sides when reviewing the work of one who 
does not fit the conventional frame, and 
this reviewer hestitates greatly to make 
decisive statements upon one whose total 
work must one day be judged in its full- 
ness by posterity. 

All LaPiere’s writings are interesting, 
readable and frequently provoking. One 
might have said “thought-provoking,” but 
perhaps it is tter to let the sentence 
stand. One finds humor, irony, sarcasm, 
journalistic aptitude, skill, style. 

This work is divided into three parts, 
consisting of an Introduction; The Nature 
and Operation of Social Control; and 
Social Control and Countercontrol. Chap- 
ters 9 and 10 form a core of the text, 
both dealing with Techniques of Social 
Control,—the first on Basic Processes, the 
second on the Ideological. In Chapter 
Status Groups and Norms, there are four 
italicized ‘“factors’—the factor of Num- 
bers, of Duration, of Frequency, and of 
Structuration. It is difficult to make a 
summary of this theory of social control, 
as it appears to be a relatively eclectic 
contribution, with some indebtedness to 
Cooley. Because of LaPiere’s previous ex- 
perience in this field and his familiarity 
with Chinese society, there are many perti- 
nent observations on our society, compari- 
sons with other societies, a vast amount of 
source material, a wealth of illustrative 
material. As in all LaPiere books, there 
is a good name index and an equally good 
subject index. 

The major theme, aside from many in- 
terwoven strands, is one dealing with 
man’s efforts toward status: status, as 
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pposed to unconscious motivation, and 
ealistically fought for and sought after. 
Readers familiar with the author’s views 

» perhaps aware that he rejects Freudian 
interpretations, although conceding the par- 
icular success of psychoanalysis as a form 
r therapy. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
vork is the author’s illustrative material 
relative to religion, Christianity, and par- 

ularly Catholicism. In LaPiere’s work 
ntitled Sociology, he claims that there can 

no conflict between science and religion, 
for the usual reasons. In one of his ad- 
iresses, he also has stated that he has 
othing against Christianity or against 
Christians, but he has hinted that some of 
major writings of the scholastic mast- 

rs reflect the accumulated ignorance of 
the ages. In this work on social control, 
perhaps by way of illustrative material, he 
has many observations to make, some of 
vhich can be of considerable import, as- 
suming that such observations are directed 
ward a desire for the truth, and for some 
explanation of the manner in which relig- 
ion, or religions, control the destinies of 
nen. But let the texts speak for them- 


On page 399, we read: “. . . down to the 
imble priest, who seduced the local 
naiden with promises of eternal salva- 
In or out of context, this infers 

me sort of control over maidens. 


\gain, on page 153: “. . . the pur- 
ises of Christianity versus the real func- 
tions of Christianity.” This separation of 
irpose and function should be of interest 
to the student of the sociology of religion. 


On page 124, we read: “The Catholic 
Church, which has persistently made the 
use of contraceptive devices tabu, has 
sanctioned avoidance of conception by the 
lubious ‘safe period’ procedure.” And on 
page 124, footnote 10, we read, “The con- 
essional of the Catholic Church is a high- 

institutionalized system of tabu cir- 
umvention. Whenever it becomes locally 
xpedient to violate a law of the Church, 
he individual may do so with considerable 
issurance that his priest, who tends to 
eflect local sentiments, will assure for- 
iveness in the eyes of God for a _ rea- 
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sonable penance.” (Catholics have nevet 
had it so easy!) 

There is much more, but a few samples 
suffice. It is the same old problem, of the 
right to use illustrations from the practices 
of institutions which do exercise controls, 
and a particular way of singling out and 
interpreting the Church’s ways with man 
Since abuses are a portion of the frame 
work of all institutions, such illustrations 
may have their value. The question then 
might be, “Is this really the way in which 
the Church functions ?” 

Perhaps those in the Church are reason 
ably facile in studying these various com 
ments without being perturbed. That is 
the feeling of this reviewer. But would 
these comments suggest a full and ade 
quate picture for the non-Catholic, of the 
workings of the Church? 

Looking back at the many works of this 
writer, his manifold contributions to a 
cogent social psychology of modern man 
one must give credit to his labors and his 
severity and his efforts in this direction 
Perhaps, one might also suppose that so 
much preoccupation with Catholicism in 
volves an obscure concern for the truths 
of the Church, headily expressed, and 
might further suppose that the operation of 
grace touches him who seeks truth, even 
while he attacks. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
St. Louis University 


EUROPEAN UNION AND _ UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY: A Study 
in Sociological Jurisprudence.—By F. S. 
C. Northrop. Macmillan, New York, 
1954, 230 pp. $4.75. 


Professor Northrop seems to have had 
two objectives in the writing of this study: 
to demonstrate the utility of sociological 
jurisprudence in analyzing the practicabil 
ity of establishing an international agency 
such as the Continental European Union 
(composed of the Coal and Steel, Euro- 
pean Defense and European Political Com- 
munities) and to bring attention to the 
“tragic failure” of the foreign policy of 
Candidate and President Eisenhower and 
his administration through the first four 
months of 1954. 


*) 
wi 








The sections of the book devoted to 
analysis of the European Union according 
to the science of sociological jurisprudence 
have their own methodology, more lasting 
significance and greater academic appeal. 
Working on the premise that positive law 
can be viable only if the norms it expresses 
are supported by the underlying living law 
(the habits, associations and beliefs) of 
the people to whom it applies, the author 
discusses the positive laws created by the 
Council of Europe and the Continental 
European Union and then compares them 
with the living-law norms, as expressed in 
religious groupings and_ political parties, 
found in the states belonging to each of 
these groups. From his investigation he 
concludes that the creation of a suprana- 
tional European’Community is highly prac- 
tical unless some outside factor intervenes 
so as to make it unrealistic and unwise 
from a living-law standpoint. 

This adverse factor is found by North- 
rop in the concepts with the 
Eisenhower administration such as “cru- 
sade,” “liberation,” “rollback,” “McCarthy- 
ism” and “do-it-alone.” A defensive 
E.D.C., implementing a policy of “contain- 
ment,” was compatible with the living-law 
norms of the European Union; an E.D.C. 
tied through N.A.T.O. to a_ policy of 
“Dulles dynamism” would be both unwise 
and impractical. 


associated 


Dr. Northrop has made important con- 
tributions to both the study of foreign 
policy and the new science of sociological 
jurisprudence. A_ significant criterion of 
the value of this book is that it is still 
eminently worth study despite the failure 
of E.D.C. to be ratified and the present 
plans to welcome Germany into N.A.T.O. 
as an equal partner. 


Joun J. McDonoucnr 

Georgetown University 

POWER AND POLICY: U. S. Foreign 
Policy and Military Power in the Hydro- 
gen Age.—By Thomas K. Finletter. Har- 
court, Brace, New York, 1954, 405 pp. 
$5.00. 


This sober and engrossing book is an 
mpressive warning that, since the Soviets 
will have obtained by 1956 enough bombs 
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and aircraft to destroy in a sneak attack 
most of our industry, our major cities and, 
unless we are considerably more alert, 
our ability to hit back, American military 
and foreign policy is in necd of drastic 
revision. 

After reviewing American stakes in the 
vital N.A.T.O. area and in the “vast and 
dangerous Gray Areas,” Mr. Finletter 
prescribes two major goals of U. S. policy 
Our first objective should be to build un 
such overwhelming military power that the 
Soviets will be deterred from the instiga- 
tion of war by the knowledge that they 
would immediately encounter fatal retalia- 
tion. To do this involves a major change 
in military planning by the establishment 
of valid priorities for the development of 
U. S. forces, with primary emphasis to be 
given to an air-atomic striking force, the 
great deterrent, and then to air defense and 
to the land and sea forces. But this can 
be accomplished only by eliminating both 
the dollar limit of determining the forc: 
levels and the present system of division 
by-services which brings to each of the 
three components of our defense approxi- 
mately equal shares of the available ap- 
propriations. 

The “second grand line” of U. S. policy 
is derived from realization that to increase 
power to prevent the use of power is only 
a temporizing step on the road to peace 
Therefore, American leadership must find 
a way to bring both the Soviets and the 
American people to accept an enforced 
system of disarmament and the _ funda- 
mental alteration of national sovereignty 
that it will involve. This is probably the 
least satisfactory section of Mr. Finletter’s 
analysis, for it is difficult to reconcile 
whole-hearted participation in an arma- 
ment race that is certain to continue with 
our attempt to gain overwhelming. air- 
atomic deterrent power, and a_ similarly 
whole-hearted attempt to achieve disarma- 
ment. 

Power and Policy can be criticized for 
discursiveness and repetitiveness. Contro- 
expected regarding Mr. 
Finletter’s budgetary analysis and his allo- 
cation of force level priorities. 


versy is to be 


Joun J. McDonouGuH 


Georgetown University 
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THE LIE ABOUT THE WEST.—By 
Douglas Jerrold. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1954, 85 pp. $1.75. 

In this reply to Professor Arnold Toyn- 

The World and the West (Oxford 
niversity Press, New York, 1953), Doug- 
; Jerrold first singles out for attack two 
leas that he finds presupposed in that 
ork. The first is the assumption “that 

Christianity is a false religion.” The sec- 

nd is a relativistic view of the values 

sacred to Western civilization, “the only 
ivilization built on the rights of the hu- 
in. personality.” For Jerrold, Western 
ivilization is essentially a continuation of 
the Graeco-Roman civilization that, largely 
through the Church, was passed down to 
the Middle Ages and, developed and con- 
firmed by the centuries of Christian belief, 
still provides us with our basic social, cul- 
ural, and political values today. He re- 
ects Toynbee’s personification of the West 
a persistent aggressor, particularly 
inst the East, during the last four or 

e centuries. In its place he sets the rec- 
ord of Eastern encroachments upon the 

Vest, a record that extends from Roman 

times to the Moslem assaults of the sev- 

nteenth century and the latest conquests 
by the Soviets. As for Russia’s “spiritual 
itiative,” he scoffs: “We understand 
the initiative. They shoot first. Where, in 
eaven’s name, is the spirituality ?” 
lo Toynbee’s lofty detachment Jerrold 
pposes a deep, human devotion to hard- 
n values that are once again endangered. 

o the Professor’s abstractly inevitable 
mflict of cultures he opposes a scathing 

lenunciation of “traitors in the gates.” 

Jerrold writes well and hits hard. He de- 

erves to be read, if only to help redress 

he balance Dr. Toynbee’s huge reputation 
as so heavily tipped toward his highly 
lebatable views. 

W. Conno_ty,.S.J. 

Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


THE CATHOLIC INDIAN’ MISSIONS 
AND GRANT’S PEACE POLICY, 1870- 
1884.—By Peter J. Rahill. Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, 1953, xx, 396 pp. 
$4.25 (paper) $5.00 (bound). 

The Indian living on a reservation has 
een called the “most neglected Ameri- 
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can.” But ever since the Pilgrim Fathers 
“first fell upon their knees, and then fell 
upon the aborigines” there has been no 
lack of theories for the solution of the 
Indian problem. John Marshall's legal 
fiction of a “domestic dependent nation,” 
the attempt to establish a permanent Indian 
frontier and the Indian education program 
all indicate a consciousness of responsi- 
bility. There were five distinct bills re- 
garding Indian temporal welfare intro- 
duced before the most recent United States 
Congress. There has developed a school 
of thought with regard to the red-man’s 
spiritual welfare that shows renewed in- 
terest in the Indian souls as well as bodies 
The Ghost Dance religion of the latter 
nineteenth century may be gone, but the 
Rousseauvian philosophy of many in official 
government Indian service has given 
impetus to the even more dangerous cults 
of peyote and Ueepi. The great strides 
which had been made in the early nine- 
teenth century by such men as Baraga, De 
Smet and Blanchet to enable the Indian 
to walk the way of the white man in mind 
as well as body were checked by the 
ignorance of one man and the prejudice of 
another. 

Father Rahill gives us the account of a 
great effort to save the civilizing influence 
of the missionaries. It is the story of the 
establishment and early heroic years of 
the Catholic Indian Bureau—the story of 
the struggle of Charles Ewing and Father 
Jean-Baptiste Brouillet against the ignor 
ance of President Grant and almost psy 
chopathic prejudice of James A. McMaster 
and his Freeman’s Journal. Because of the 
practical impossibility of telling the fate of 
all the missions, Father Rahill has wisely 
restricted himself to the account of the 
effect of the peace policy and Catholi 
Indian Bureau on the Sioux tribes in the 
Dakota territory. 

The field is well chosen because of the 
large number of Indians involved as well 
as the diversity and complexity of the 
problems encountered. The work of Marty 
and the Benedictines at Standing Rock 
Agency is particularly well handled. The 
fact that the Catholics had at the end of 
the peace policy exactly the same number 
of agencies (less one lost through con- 
solidation) would seem to indicate that all 
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the striving of the Bureau had been in vain 
as they had claimed at least 38 additional 
posts. But it had been able to promote 
education of youth particularly in the posts 
granted and had seen to the distribution of 
many thousands of dollars in effective 
work, That the expense of the Indian mis- 
sions is still with us is amply demonstrated 
by the fact that the Marquette League, aid 
society for the Catholic Indian missions of 
United States and Alaska, collected and 
spent $2,000,000 during the past half-cen- 
tury to support the work of some 700 mis- 
sionary priests and religious. 

Good documentation and adequate index- 
ing are prominent features of this book, 
but it is worthy of a better job of proof 
reading and more careful format. By 
Father Fred Verschweiler is undoubtedly 
meant Father Frederick Eberschweiler, 
S.J. (p. 99), but these are minor faults in 
view of the importance of this contribution 
to the story of the Indian and the history 
of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. 

E. R. Votrmar, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


THE SCOURGE OF THE SWASTIKA.—By 
Lord Russell of Liverpool. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1954, xii, 259 pp. 
$4.50. 

Speaking at Nuremberg, Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, chief British prosecutor, said 
that twelve million men, women and chil- 
dren died during the Nazi terror, not as 
the result of war, but because of deliberate 
murder. The Scourge of the Swastika 
gives a documented account of the methods 
used to accomplish these murders. The 
evidence was compiled from documents, 
testimony at various warcrime trials and 
additional testimony of eye-witnesses of 
these crimes to investigating commissions. 
The author divides the material into six 
the ill-treatment and murder of 
prisoners of war, crimes on the high seas, 
ill-treatment and murder of civilians in 
occupied territories, slave labor, concen- 
tration camps, the annihilation of the Jews. 

To realize that, of 3,000,000 Jews living 
in Poland, only 50,000 could be accounted 
for in 1946, that 3,000,000 prisoners died 
at Auschwitz Camp alone, that on occasion 
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10,000 people a day were murdered in gas 
chambers there—just to realize these facts 
is horrifying. But this is not all: medical 
experimentation and chemical warfare 
projects became usual things in concentra- 
tion camps; slave labor built the Nazi 
war-machine and kept it running for years: 
the policy of complete extermination of the 
Jews of Europe almost succeeded. 

It is well that the world is reminded 
once again that Nazism is highly danger- 
ous, but the following adverse criticism 
seems in order: Lord Russell forgets that 
his own personal judgment of people in an 
historical account such as this is never 
good history. A number of half-tone 
photographs and drawings confirm all too 
readily the written evidence. 

Tuomas F. McQueEeny, S.J 
St. Mary’s College 


EXPERIMENT IN MANAGEMENT: Per- 
sonnel Decentralization in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority.—By Robert S. Avery. 
University of Tennessee Press, Knoxville, 
1954, xi, 212 pp. $4.50. 


CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALI- 
ZATION IN INDUSTRIAL _ RELA- 
TIONS.—By Helen Baker and Robert 
R. France. Industrial Relations Section 
of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology, Report Series No. 89, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, 1954, 218 pp. 
$4.00. 

Through an extensive investigation, un- 
dertaken in 1949 and 1950, of TVA’s ex- 
perience in adjusting its philosophy and 
practice of personnel administration to its 
general policy of management decentrali- 
zation, Robert S. Avery has contributed a 
well-documented and impartially inter- 
preted case history to the fund of knowl- 
edge about the critical and vexing problem 
of balancing the centralization and _ the 
decentralization of responsibilities for per- 
sonnel and labor relations administration 
in large organizations. 

Although TVA is unique among federal 
agencies in its freedom from the require- 
ments and restraints of civil service, 
unusual in the scope and variety of its 
objectives and functions and somewhat 
hermaphroditic in partaking of the fea- 
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-es of both private and public enterprise, 
description of its procedures in experi- 
enting with personnel decentralization 
d the analysis of the circumstances 
hich explain its successes and its failures 
not fail to interest, stiraulate and in- 
form administrators in private as well as 
public fields. Deference to the mores of 
search production fortunately does not 
bscure the treatment of Mr. Avery’s prin- 
ipal objectives, namely to find out how 
far collective action between TVA’s labor- 
biased management and its blue- and 
hite-collar labor groups extends beyond 
the usual limits of bargaining into par- 
ticipative personnel policy determination 
nd execution; how TVA’s central person- 
nel agency functions within the decentrali- 
ition program, and, finally, what is or 
not effective and what is missing or 
‘ongruous in the developing search of 
[VA for the best distribution of personnel 
responsibility. 
Significant as perhaps the most search- 
investigation to date of the extremely 
important and complex problem of discov- 
ering and implementing principles for the 
establishment of workable equilibriums 
between the organizational and human 
pressures tending to centralize authority 
| the opposing forces toward decentrali- 
vation of decision making prerogatives in 
large business organizations, especially in 
he area of industrial relations, this inter- 


sting and informative report should make 
‘ruitful reading for scholars and students 
seriously interested in the challenging dif- 
ficulties of large-group organization and 
idministration. 


Covering 135 multi-plant firms in the 
United States, operating from 4 to over 
200 plant units, and employing a total of 
some 3% million persons, the survey is 
a well-planned effort to find out what 
managers of large enterprises are cur- 
rently thinking and doing about the dele- 
gation of decision-making authority to 
hierarchical levels, either line or staff, be- 
low top management principally in 
matters of employee-management and 
union-management relations; to observe 
ind measure the factors which influence 
the attitudes and practices of managers at 
ill levels and of unions; and to assemble 
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and appraise opinion and evidence of the 
effects of various of authority 
delegation upon the individuals and groups 
involved. 

The findings tend, in the main, to con- 
firm what a thoughtful and informed 
student of administration would expect 
Nevertheless, the occasional startling dis- 
closures (such as the apparently general 
failure of management to recognize cer- 
tain dilemmas which render the quest for 
optimum degrees of centralization and 
decentralization so difficult) and the care 
with which the report is organized and 
summarized amply reward the critical 
reader. Wa tter F. Gast 

St. Louis University 
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THE DETERMINATION OF PRODUC- 
TION.—By Burgess 
bridge University Press, 
1954, xv, 100 pp. $3.7 
Since aggregative analysis “tells us noth- 

ing about the level of production of indi- 
vidual industries” and partial equilibrium 
analysis “may give us no accurate indica- 
tion of the final results of institutional 
change,” Dr. Cameron looks to general 
equilibrium analysis to determine the level 
of production of industries. He maintains 
however, that the usual general equilibrium 
analysis is defective since it could never 
be attained without postulating, 
other things, instantaneous reactions; and 
he therefore attempts to formulate a theory 
of general interdependence which would be 
valid over time. 

He begins this analysis by assuming a 
very simple economy of one industry with- 
out the possibility of economizing activities 
(i.e., alternate choices with regard to prod- 
ucts, factors of production, methods of pro- 
duction, etc.). He then adapts this analysis 
to a more complex economy by increasing 
the number of industries and by allowing 
one type of economizing activity after an- 
other. 

Dr. Cameron presents a highly inter- 
esting and provocative thesis, though it 
appears to leave something to be desired 
in proportioned treatment. Even though 
“the algebra involved would be not a little 
tedious,” for example, it seems to me that 
his indicated solution to the problem should 
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have been more fully developed. It is to 
be hoped that we shall hear more from Dr. 

Cameron on this subject at a later date. 
In presenting his case the author re- 
examines and restates a good bit of tradi- 
tional analysis. Some readers will differ 
with his treatment of the traditional theory 
of the firm. This reviewer, for example, 
though in agreement with the common ad- 
mission that returns to scale may be con- 
stant over a substantially long range when 
all factors are increased proportionately, 
finds it difficult to admit as realistic the 
hypothesis that “the elasticity of firm’s 
output with respect to equi-proportional 
increase of all variable inputs is unity.” 
(p. 23) Unless stronger empirical evidence 
is presented, it would seem preferable to 
consider the traditionally shaped curves as 
being more representative of reality. I am 
reluctant, too, to believe that the mere co- 
existence of large, medium and small firms 
in an industry is any indication of equal 
efficiency of management. I am_ afraid, 
moreover, that I cannot see why the mar- 
ginal productivity of all factors is clearly 
zero when all factors are increased pro- 
portionately. (Cf. p. 28) Unless I have 
misunderstood some of his terminology or 
argumentation, it would seem to me to be 
a more accurate description to say that, 
granting constant returns to scale, the rate 
of change of the marginal productivity of 

all factors will be zero over that range. 
Of practical advantage to educators is 
the fact that the mathematical analysis 
employed by Dr. Cameron is not very in- 
volved. As a result, many parts of the 
book can be profitably used to illustrate 
mathematical economic analysis with stu- 
dents who have not been blessed with a 
very extensive background in mathematics. 
Wi1t1aMmM G. Devine, S. J. 

Weston College 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SWEDEN. 
—By Eli F. Heckscher. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1954, xiii, 308 
pp. $5.00. 

This history by one of the great modern 
European economic historians has been 
translated and edited under a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant. The work gives a thor- 
ough presentation of all phases of its sub- 
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ject, notably, land distribution, agrarian re- 
forms, growth of cities, social structure, 
foreign influence and immigration, indus- 
trial development, population growth, co 
operatives and the rise of the labor move- 
ment. 

Two reasons justify the study of Swed 
en’s economic history: 1. the country is 
characterized by the fact that it went rela- 
tively unharmed through the periods of 
political disturbances, and 2. it has had a 
stable administration throughout recent 
centuries. Sweden was not in the van- 
guard of social change; indeed, it was 
among the last European countries to cope 
with each new problem. This makes it 
possible to trace developments in the differ- 
ent strata of economic life far back to 
periods during which other nations were 
living through stormy periods of their his- 
tory. 


As an agrarian system, Sweden was in 
the past a storage economy, a_ natural 
economy always threatened with shortages, 
skilfully administered to help keep the 
country free of starvation. Compared to 
West and Central Europe, the country‘s 
development began late. Before 1870 Eng- 
land was the chief influence; later Ger 
many and the United States became in 
creasingly important. 

With respect to similarities between 
Swedish economic development and that of 
the United States in the interwar period 
(1918-39), it can be stated that both 
countries profited more than the major 
European nations from new economic pos- 
sibilities. But, passing from economic con 
ditions in a narrow sense to general char- 
acteristics of society, we must note funda- 
mental differences between the United 
States and Sweden. American society is 
characterized by mobility—geographic, oc- 
cupational, perhaps social—which is almost 
entirely absent from Sweden. Swedish 
society is probably even more static in this 
respect than other European countries. Un- 
like the United States, her population has 
never been increased by any sizeable immi 
gration. Thus, despite a rapid industrial- 
ization, Sweden still displays some of the 
basic traits of pre-industrial society. 

Henry K. JUNCKERSTORF! 
Saint Louis University 
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GUIDEPOSTS TO THE FUTURE: A New 
American Foreign Policy.—By William 
H. Wilbur. Regnery, Chicago, 1954, 
xiv, 176 pp. $2.50. 

[he author had three purposes in writ- 
this book: to summarize our foreign 
icy during the post-war period; to por- 
the reactions of other nations to that 
licy; to set up “clear and unmistakable 
leposts for the future.” In evaluating 
venteen U. S. decisions, from the Yalta 

\greement to Morocco’s case for freedom, 
credits the U. S. with five total and 
) partial successes, and nine failures; 

he Korean policy has been a partial fail- 


re 

The guideposts may be described as a 
rm of enlightened nationalism to keep 
the nation strong. This would mean by- 
passing the U. N. to deal with nations in- 
dividually or regionally; to refuse the 
itlawing of the A-bomb; to oppose 
\merican power to Russian power in the 
id war. The latter policy would lead to 
nereased psychological warfare and to 
such positive means as the encouragement 
f Chinese guerrillas, for example. 

General Wilbur wishes to base our for- 
gen policy on “principles of true Ameri- 
anism.” These principles are vaguely de- 

ribed in the book as personal freedom, 

nesty, opportunity to earn a living. Why 
hese ideals should be peculiar to America 
not explained. Implicit is the author’s 
sire to preserve the “free, private, com- 
titive system” which is responsible for so 
nuch of American success. To preserve 
ir superiority, we must not communicate 
ir technological processes to other na- 
tions which may one day be our competi- 
rs. To this end, the Point Four pro- 
gram “should be drastically cut to not 
more than one-third of the present figure.” 
Not only will this benefit us economically, 
but it will give other nations self-respect 
through self-aid. Particularly galling to 
he author is the use of American funds to 
promote British socialistic schemes. 

The book is written simply and passion- 
itely by a soldier who loves his country 
leeply and who grieves at the indecisions 
nd inconsistencies of our foreign policy 
vhich have violated our traditional prin- 
iples and lost us the respect of many free 
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nations. But should we follow his interna- 
tional “big stick” policy, we might risk 
greater than diplomatic defeats. 
Ropert J. Core 
Weston College 


MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT: The 
Great Issues.—Edited by William Eben- 
stein. Rinehart, New York, 1954, xvii, 

806 pp. $6.50. 

This book of readings in political ideas 
Van and 

ORDER, De- 
new title 


is a heavily revised version of 
the State (reviewed in sOcIAl 
cember, 1948, pp. 471-72). The 
better reflects the tenor of the 
Two almost entirely new 
philosophy and psychology in relation to 
politics have been added and three origina! 
chapters have been eliminated or 
ganized. A total of 24 new 
been inserted, and about thirty dropped. 
The emphasis upon tissues continues, in the 
revised edition, to de-emphasize institu 
tions. But it might be advisable, in view of 
the present American situation, to treat 
international relations as an issue, if neces 
sary, in order to include these matters in 
a consideration of modern political thought 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF FLORIDA.—By Wilson 
K. Doyle, Angus M. Laird, S. Sherman 
Weiss. Crowell, New York, 1954, xv, 
444 pp. $4.95. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF MISSISSIPPI.—By Robert 
B. Highsaw, Charles N. Fortenberry. 
Crowell, New York, 1954, xiv, 414 pp. 
$4.95. 

Students and practitioners in the field of 
state government have long felt the need 
for more adequate information on the 
political institutions and the administra- 
tive practices of the various states. The 
American Commonwealth Series edited by 
W. Brooke Graves of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress, rep- 
resents a long-range attempt to meet this 
need. The present two volumes are the 
first in this series of projected studies de- 
voted to the government and administra- 
tion of each of the forty-eight states and 
the four major territories. For many of 
the states, including the two treated in 
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these first two volumes, this venture will 
produce the first general and comprehen- 
sive work on their governments. 

The present two studies follow a basic 
format (to be used throughout the series) 
which assembles the topics to be treated 
under three main headings: the framework 
and organization of government, the ad- 
ministrative system and the public services. 
Each volume consists of 25 chapters which, 
with few minor variations, follow the same 
subject matter pattern. Each gives a brief 
history of the political and constitutional 
development in the state, a description of 
political parties and election procedures, a 
traditional treatment of the three branches 
of government, an outline of the adminis- 
trative machinery and separate chapters on 
the principal services rendered by state 
governments in such areas as education, 
public health and welfare, highways and 
conservation. Both volumes contain valu- 
able bibliographies of pamphlets and mono- 
graphs dealing with local situations and 
problems. Such references would be ex- 
tremely difficult to locate elsewhere. 

Welcome as a series of this nature is to 
all who are interested in state government, 
these first two volumes (which are appar- 
ently representative of those to follow) 
constitute something of a disappointment. 
For one thing, they follow too closely the 
old traditional pattern of text-book writ- 
ing in the field of political science in which 
primary emphasis is placed on description 
rather than analysis. A mass of factual 
material is conveniently assembled in these 
two works but relatively little is said about 
the actual functioning of the agencies and 
institutions described. Thus while the 
reader is given an excellent picture of the 
governmental organization and machinery, 
offered little in the way of an 
analysis and appraisal of the effectiveness 
of the different types of agencies and the 
various administrative devices employed. 
He is moreover given little feel for the 
dynamics of state government as peculiar 
to the individual states. 

If a series of this kind is to serve its 
maximum purpose, it should provide both 
the data and the analysis necessary for 
comparative purposes. Merely to describe 
an agency or institution without discussing 
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its workability and effectiveness in its his- 
torical environment is not sufficient. It 
is to be hoped that future volumes will be 
oriented more in this latter direction. De- 
spite these reservations, the American 
Commonwealth Series when completed will 
constitute a major contribution to the 
literature of state government. Not only 
will the series provide adequate textbooks 
on state government for colleges and uni- 
versities in each of the states, but it will 
also make available a storehouse of infor- 
mation on the political institutions of 
American state governments. Crowell and 
Company is to be congratulated for such 
an ambitious undertaking. 

HENRY SCHMANDT 

St. Louis University 


POLITICS AND OPINION IN THE 19TH 
CENTURY.—By John Bowle. Oxford, 
New York, 1954, 512 pp. $4.50. 

A division is frequently made between 
politics as a practical art and_ political 
thought as a speculative subject. John 
Bowle’s present volume, a continuation of 
his Western Political Thought, assumes 
that no sharp separation can be made be 
tween theory and practice. He writes of 
nineteenth-century political thought with a 
sense of urgency. Unless we discard the 
mistakes of the past century—nationalism, 
nihilism, Marxism—and rebuild a political 
philosophy in terms of rationality, justice, 
compassion and freedom, the author holds, 
we may doom ourselves to destruction. 
“Nuclear weapons now threaten the de- 
struction of the main centers of culture, 
with consequent paralysis and spreading 
collapse. Before this fact the most ruthless 
politicians, hardened in the abuse of power, 
stand dwarfed and irrelevant. The cata- 
strophe they may provoke would destroy 
the organized society in which they move. 
A new assessment of political ideas is 
therefore imperative. It is the most im- 
mediately important study that exists.” 

Mr. Bowle therefore presents nineteenth- 
century political thought as a preface to 
present and future. He does an excellent 
analysis of the men selected—an easier and 
more comprehensible method than discuss 
ing bodies of thought like liberalism or 
nationalism—and thus presents to the read- 
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nkers of the century. 
[he author’s underlying thesis is that 
it of the nineteenth century there emerged 
1 new humanism which even today has not 
n completely formulated. Romantic 
sight early in the century, he maintains, 
nade two original contributions to politi- 
theory: the cult of the will, and the 
idea of “improvement.” Modern psycho- 
ey and sociology, products of the cen- 
tury’s latter half, made possible a new 
umanism which would fill out and enrich 
ie values of the older Christian human- 
ism. The fuller and better life is possible, 
wwever, only if Marxism, nationalism and 
cientism (the false use of science exempli- 
d by Comte or Dilthey) are winnowed 
out of present western political theory. 


A FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY FOR 
THE UNITED STATES.—By Clarence B. 
Randall. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1954, vii, 83 pp. $1.95. 


This is a set of three lectures given at 
the University of Chicago by the head of 
the recent Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy (the Randall Commission). 
It is primarily an introduction for the ordi- 
nary citizen to the major problems that 
ur country faces in arriving at a sound 
trade policy. 

It is also interesting to the advanced 
tudent because the Administration is de- 

nding heavily on Mr. Randall to find 
he answers in this area, and Mr. Randall 
occasionally proclaims the typical busi- 
nessman’s creed. “The United States is a 
miracle among nations” because of its 
“maximum reliance upon private initia- 
tive, vigorous competition and the free 
market.” (p. 7) 

This basic philosophy often proves in- 
adequate. The declaration, for example, 
that “we restrain selfishness by competi- 
tion” (p. 8) is countered later by an ap- 
peal to the business community “to gov- 
ern by self-restraint the exploitation of 
their own interest when the general wel- 
fare is at stake.” (p. 81) The same dilem- 
ma arises in the matter of commodity price 
stabilization. The United States, in buy- 
ing its raw materials, permits ‘market 
forces to play on the downswing [of 
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prices], but not on the upswing” (p. 62)— 
a policy that the foreign suppliers resent. 
“The best answer” that Mr. Randall can 
offer to this smart policy is only another 
appeal that we use “intelligence and fair- 
ness in our buying policies, both private 
and governmental, having in mind 
the long-term well-being of all concerned” 


(1bid.). R. C. JAncAuskKas, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


POLITICS OF BELIEF.—By Philip Spencer. 
Grove Press, New York, 1954, 284 pp. 
$6.00. 

This study in the history of the Church 
in France from 1830 till 1880 is written 
around the lives of three men, Lacordaire, 
Michon and Veuillot. It concentrates on 
their thought and their action in that twi- 
light zone occupied by religion and govern- 
ment. The author advises us that the 
choices of Lacordaire, Michon and Veuillot 
are arbitrary. Lacordaire and Veuillot 
more or less impose themselves on anyone 
treating the Church in 
century France. But Michon is an arbi- 
trary choice indeed. An eccentric, rela- 
tively obscure, almost irresponsible cleric, 
Michon represents the rebel element in th 
Church more than anything else 

A book should be judged, 
within the limits the author has chosen to 
set. He cannot properly be condemned for 
not writing about Ozanam or Dupanloup 
or some other figure than Michon. Within 
his chosen limits, Spencer makes a valu- 
able study of relations between church and 
state in this important period of French 
history. He assumes that the reader is in- 
formed on the main lines of French his- 
tory, which he fills in with many little- 
known factual details. The author is fully 
sympathetic in his portrayal of all French 
Catholics—even Veuillot, but he lacks 
both sympathy for and understanding of 
Rome. His assessment of Pope Pius IX 
and his treatment of the Syllabus of 
Errors must be modified considerably in 
the light of such recent works as Hales’ 
Pio Nono and Aubert’s Le Pontificat de 
Pie 1X. Except for this serious defect, this 
is a good study of a complicated subject 
by one intimately acquainted with nine- 
teenth-century France. 
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DECISION PROCESSES.—By R. M. Thrall, 
C. H. Coombs and R. L. Davis. Wiley, 
New York, 1954, viii, 332 pp. $5.00. 
This volume presents a collection of 

nineteen essays presented at a seminar 

held at Santa Monica, California, in the 
summer of 1952. The variety of authors 
and topics indicate, as the editors frankly 
proclaim, that this is work in progress. 

“It would be unrealistic to expect a co- 

herent and unified attack on decision 

theory from such a group at the present 
stage. 


Lat 


Political Responsibility (cont.) 


Your recent (June and May) exchange 
of letters and Dr. O'Connor’s answer to 
id, it seems to me, only point 
up an issue of confusion among our “intel- 
lectuals.” Mr. Ball, for instance, hopes 
that student groups offer the 
promise for political responsibility “in both 
the intellectual and the pragmatic (my 
italics) solution to the furthering of Cath- 
olic political philosophy.” Yet earlier in 
his note he warns “against the organiza- 
tion of Catholic political organizations.” 

If he still wants “elite groups ; 
|which] must emerge from the atmosphere 
f Catholic intellectual training,’’ I would 
ask how elite groups can exist 
without organization—on any effective 
and they can be any “prag- 
matic” answer without organization ? 

It seems to me that the opponents of 


Af : 
Ir. Schneid, 


greatest 


] 
like to 


scale how 


Mr. Schneid want no more than student 
discussion clubs and really aren’t con- 
cerned about pragmatic issues. 

ELMER W. BALDUF 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
e 


Vietnam Elections 
It is hard to see how there can be two 
sides to the question of inter-zonal elec- 
tions in Vietnam. The agreement reached 
at Geneva was an iniquitous thing which 
not only doomed twenty million people to 
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The work is impressive and promising 
but at present limited in its appeal. A 
method which seeks unifying methodologi- 
cal generalizations in economics, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, psychology and sociol- 
ogy must obviously be at once broad and 
tentative and make heavy reading for any 
narrow specialist. The “simplest and 
effective’ approaches to decision 
processes still await development. Mean- 
while such efforts merit respect and en- 
couragement. 


a 


communist subjection but told the rest of 
the Asian peoples that the West was will- 
ing to trade them off for whatever tem- 
porary advantages the bargains might win 
from communism. 

We can be grateful that we were not 
parties to the deal. It would be a shame- 
ful thing now if we were to acquiesce 
tacitly in its consummation. If and when 
elections are held in Vietnam, the 
ereign people, not outside tyranny, must 
make the decision. 


most 


SOV- 


J. M. Switzer 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
a 
Bibliographies 


The annotated bibliography on the eco- 
nomics and morality of an abundant econ- 
omy is a useful tool. It is good to have 
gathered in one at-your-elbow source th 
basic materials for an informed opinion. 

Would it be possible for Father Thomas 
to prepare a similar list of works relevant 
to his current discussion of the American 
Catholic family in a changing society ? And 
how about one on the question of the so- 
called “Fair-Trade” laws? 

ALBERT L. BRIGHTON 
Memphis, Tenn. 

> We hope to publish similar bibliogra- 

phies from time to time as useful material 


can be organized. The topics proposed by 


Mr. Brighton will be looked into. Eb. 
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